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Carleton H. Palmer 


These 51 Companies Show 
Gain Despite Depression 


Kxehanges: Clean House! 


Forbes Time-Saving News 
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" EP UP” your employes. Guard their 
P health. Save their steps. Increase their 
productivity. Conserve that most valued 
asset—Time. Make working time worth more 
by installing General Electric Water Coolers, 
the low-cost way to a modern, convenient 


drinking supply. 


Now these coolers bear a 3-Year Guarantee 


—an unsurpassed warranty made possible 





only by the performance records of that 
famous hermetically-sealed, self-oiled, quiet 
mechanism. Let the experience of many of the 
most critical buyers in business forecast your 


General Electric savings and earnings. 


General Electric Company, Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, Section CE 5, Hanna 
Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 





COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS. AND MILK COOLERS 
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The Packers Know 


Wilson & Co., famous packers, use In- 
ternational Trucks. They bought their 
first Internationals five years ago. Since 
that time they have repeated to the 
extent of 140 trucks ... and 138 of 
these are still in active service today. 

Wilson & Co. send these trucks to 
their many branches throughout the 
country. “Once an International has 
been put in service by a branch,” the 
home office tells us, “that’s the last 
we seem to hear of it, and no news 
in this case is the best kind of news.” 
A detailed daily cost-and-upkeep 
record on every truck testifies to the 
soundness of the International invest- 
ment... and to remarkably low oper- 
ating costs and upkeep. Some of 
ihese trucks run 200 miles or more per 


a Good 


International Trucks are highly fa- 
vored in the packing industry. Swift, 
Armour and Cudahy use them and so 
do other packers the country over. 
There is only one answer. . . Inter- 
nationals give, unfailingly, the fast, 
reliable transportation upon which 
the success of the packing industry 
largely depends ... and give it eco- 
nomically ! 

That is one industry. International 
Trucks meet the transportation needs 
of every industry. Your trucking needs 
may be different... but they are no ex- 
ception fo this rule! Every International 
meets the constant common demand 
for sound economy and solid depend- 
ability ... by the mile and by the ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 








Investment 


day... well over 60,000 miles a year. 


182 
international 
Company - Owned 
Branches 
in the United States 
and Canada 


render exceptional 
service for widespread 
organizations or for 
single unit users. 


eee 


There is a full line of In- 
ternational Trucks, from 
3%4-ton to 5-ton. Request 
a demonstration and 
one will be arranged 
immediately — a con- 
vincing demonstration, 
on your own job. 


NAL TRUCKS 


SERIO 


ORES 





--- the 










ATER is water—to an 
elephant. He doesn’t 
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ELEPHANTS 


CARE 


is quiet, and trouble-free, 
in its fully automatic 





care especially if it is 
warm, lifeless and unpalat- 
able. But the same isn't 
true of your employees or 
your customers — they 
want pure, healthful, 
sparkling water, cooled to 
just the right temperature. 
And it is good business to 
give it to them. 


The one sure way to settle 
this important problem, 
once and for all, is to in- 
vest in Kelvinator Water 
Coolers—the proved 
product of the pioneers 
in electric refrigeration. 


These new Kelvinator Coolers are, first 
of all, economical—low in first cost — 
low in operating cost—and low in 
maintenance cost. 


And they are absolutely dependable. 
The time-tested Kelvinator mechanism 





operation. Size for size, 
no other coolers equal the 
capacity of Kelvinator 
Coolers. They require a 
space only 14 inches deep 
by 18 inches wide, yet 
they have capacities from 
3'2 to 6 gallons an hour. 


You can get Kelvinator 
Coolers in either the 
Bottle or Pressure type, 
in three different finishes 

-lustrous white por- 
celain, sage green, or 
mahogany crystal, any 
one of them an ornament 
to the most beautifully 
appointed office. 


Call the Kelvinator Refrigeration Engi- 
neer in your city, or, send the coupon 
below, and we will send you complete 
information about these beautiful, 
economical Water Coolers. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 14287 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


Kelvinato 


Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


(286) 


¥ 





c oO U PO N 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14287 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


° Please send complete information about the 1931 Line of Electric Water Coolers. 


— Name 





Street Address 





City 


State. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Returning prosperity is not break- 
ing any speed limit. 

Cheerless first-quarter earnings re- 
ports and dividend reductions were 
not entirely unexpected. 


The five-day week is gaining many 
new advocates. 


Here's hoping the many speeches 
at U. S. and International Chamber 
of Commerce meetings result in 
action. 


A world-wide problem calls for in- 
ternational co-operation. 


“Treasury Deficit of $1,000,000,- 
000 Looms.” Does it mean higher 
taxes? 


Some of the “old and reliable” 
brokerage houses have not been act- 
ing their age. 

Reckless real estate financing must 
be curbed. There are too many fore- 
closures and defaults on mortgage 
bond interest. 


Fair warning: Some politicians 
would shift excessive taxes from real 
estate to business. 


Fantastic schemes to end depres- 
sion are now as common as the “new 
era’ bunk of boom times. 


The railroads will not become 
streaks of rust, as pessimists seem to 
think, 


Business leaders, replying to crit- 
ics, say they'lack power to enforce 


their remedies for hard times. 


Would the American peaple stand 
for a business dictator? 


Good management is at a premiuim. 
Plenty of room at the top! 


Ve shall reap if ve faint not. 
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ONE OF FORT WORTH > 





The growth of any city is in direct ratio to its transportation 
facilities, its industrial activities and the territory it serves. 


Fort Worth’s sure and steady development is due to these prime 
factors. It has the advantage in freight rates to twice as many 


destinations in Texas as any competing city. 


This advantage will be enormously increased with the comple- 
tion of a vast network of new lines now under construction or 
about to be started in North and West Texas and Southwestern 


Oklahoma. 


These new extensions will open up fabu- 
lously rich sections in West Texas and Cen- 
tral and Western Oklahoma and _ involve 
more than 1,200 miles of new lines which 
will be built at a cost to exceed $50,000,000. 


The astute manufacturer will quickly grasp 
the importance of Fort Worth as a manu- 
facturing point offering great future possi- 
bilities. 


(2 AIR LINES 


i. FORT WORTH 


















I9 RAIL Aye 


WRITE TODAY eo aS OF 
“INDUSTRIAL FORT WORTH” 





THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 





For Information, Address Publuny Ocpartment 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH TEXAS 





HALF A DOZEN “CANYONS” 
Ue i” ea 
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Ahead 


With the 


Forbes Editors 
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Last Winter a number 
of the leading manufacturers of 
Rochester, N. Y., inaugurated what 
seems to be the most constructive 
plan as yet undertaken by industry 
to stabilize employment in future 
years. 

Each manufacturer made a study 
of his payroll records over the past 
several years, in order to learn pre- 
cisely what it would cost to insure 
his workers during a period of busi- 
ness depression. They discovered 
that by setting aside a surprisingly 
| small percentage of payroll each year 
they could establish a_ thoroughly 
practical plan—and they have done 
so. Each of them is now setting 
aside definite reserves each month, 
and payments to employees will begin 
in 1933. 

There is no intention of setting 
out now to remedy the present situa- 
tion. However, the one thing above 
all for which progressive industrial- 
ists hope is that before the hue and 
cry of the present difficulty has died 
away, the real leaders of industry will 
have taken definite steps toward see- 
ing that, so far as possible, “it never 
can happen again.” 

A fundamental part of the Roches- 
ter plan is that the liability assumed 
in payments to employees laid off 
will cause each of the companies to 
take definite steps, through long-time 
planning, statistical control, etc., to 
minimize its own business ups and 
downs. 

A number of other cities have be- 
come very much interested in the 
Rochester plan, and several have al- 
ready had speakers from Rochester 
come to explain the plan. It will be 
described in detail by Chapin Hos- 
kins in an early issue of Forses. 


Ix the April Ist issue of 
this year we published an article by 
George E. Roberts on the domestic 
and international gold problem. Mr. 
Roberts is a vice-president of the 
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How you can 


‘200 


a month 


ou don’t have to be wealthy to 
Vise on an income. You don’t 
even have to be wealthy to be finan- 
cially independent and free from 
money worries for the rest of yourlife. 

The Phoenix Mutual Company 
has perfected a New Retirement In- 
come Plan which enables any man of 
moderate means to provide for him- 
self a guaranteed income for life. 

The income begins at any age you 
say—55, 60, or 65. It can be any 
amount you wish—$100 a month, 
$200, $300, or more. 

This life income is guaranteed to 
you by the Phoenix Mutual, an 80- 
year-old company with over 600 
million dollars of insurance in force. 

A business man recently asked us 
questions about the Plan. Here are 
his questions and our answers: ““A 
Retirement Income takes care of me, 
but suppose my wife outlives me. 
How can I be sure she will not be 
without money?” 

“That can be taken care of. The in- 
come can be made to continue as long 
as either you or your wife lives.” 

“Suppose I should be killed sud- 
denly by some accidental means.” 

“Your wife would receive double 
the amount of cash or double the in- 
come received in the event of natural 
death.” 

‘‘Suppose serious illness or accident 
should destroy my earning power 
while I was still young. Where would 
I get money to live on?” 

“Shortly after you became totally 
and permanently disabled, the com- 
pany would pay you a monthly in- 
come equal in amount to the income 


you were due to receive upon reach- 
ing retirement age. This income 
would continue as long as your dis- 
ability lasted, even if that disability 
lasted the rest of your natural life.” 


‘*How much does a 
Retirement Income Cost ?’’ 


“That depends upon your present 
age and upon the amount of income 
you want to retire on. A Retirement 
Income does not have to be paid for 
all at once. It is purchased on the in- 
stallment plan. The payments are 
usually spread out over a period of 
twenty years or more. Naturally this 
makes the payments comparatively 
small. As soon as you make your first 
payment, your biggest money worries 
begin to disappear. Even if you were 
totally and permanently disabled the 
next day, you would not need to 
worry about finances. Shortly there- 
after you would be paid a regular 
monthly income to live on. In addi- 
tion your installment payments 
would be paid éy ws out of a special 






Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement In- 
come, payable at age 60, will do for you: 
It guarantees when you are 60 

A Monthly Income for life of $200, which as- 
sures a return of at least $20,000, and perhaps 
$30,000, $40,000 or more, depending upon 
how long you live, or, if you prefer, a Cash 
Settlement of $27,000. 

It guarantees upon death from any 

cause before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or a monthly income for life. 

It guarantees upon death from acci- 

dental means before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
Or double the monthly income for life. 

It guarantees in event of permanent 

total disability before age 60 

A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for retire- 
ment at age 55 or 65 are also available. 








reserve fund provided for that pur- 
se. 
Send for the Facts 
An interesting 28-page book tells how 
you can provide a Retirement Income 
for yourself—how you can provide 
money to send your son to college— 
money toleave your home free of debt 
—money for other needs. Send for 
yourcopynow. Nocost. Noobligation. 


G@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 
















Name. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


PHOENIX MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO. 606 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 





Date of Birth 









Busi Address 














Home Address 
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and now 


: O S A (; : The Union Electric Light and Power 


Company of St. Louis now has under 
construction the great Osage hydro-electric development on the Osage 
River, Missouri. This station, which will have an ultimate capacity of 
268,000 horsepower, is being designed and constructed by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation. The project will create the ‘‘Lake of the Ozarks,” 


129 miles long, with a shore line of 1300 miles. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Incorporated 


Associated in Canada with 


WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal 


qm i (KLAR CT 
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National City Bank of New York 
and represents the United States on 
the gold delegation of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. 

He is one of the most noted 
authorities on world economics and 
on currency standards. The article 
which he wrote for ForBes on gold 
was received with much praise from 
all sections of business and finance 
as an exceptionally clear and rational 
treatment of the entire subject. The 
article has already been reprinted by 
the Stable Money Association and 
may also be later distributed by the 
Bank of International Settlements, 
the new world bank located in Switz- 
erland. 

So great was the popular acclaim 
of Mr. Roberts’ article on the world 
gold, situation and so many letters 
were received from Fores readers 
asking for more of his views, that we 
have prevailed upon him to write still 
another article on world monetary 
conditions and the levels of currency 
bases. 

Mr. Roberts now has in prepara- 
tion an article on the silver problem. 
The tremendous decline in world 
prices for silver has occasioned alarm 
throughout all civilized nations and 
| has caused special havoc in countries 
|which use silver as their currency 
| basis. Many authoritigs have blamed 
| the world depression on this fall in 
the price of silver and all are asking 
| whether the metal is finally and per- 
manently stabilized. 

Mr. Roberts will treat the subject 
in his usual frank, complete and un- 
| derstandable manner, and the article 
will appear in an early issue. 





So many vital factors are 
involved in any attempted forecast of 
future fuel developments that it is 
hazardous to make any definite 
prophecy. But it is safe to say that 
changes in the fields of fuel and 
power will rank first in extent and 
importance in the decade just com- 
mencing. 

There is a rumbling in the field of 
heat. Tremendous developments are 
| taking place. Powerful forces are at 
| work paving the way for radical 
changes. It all has to do with such 
| things as manufactured weather, me- 
‘chanical refrigeration, geophysical 
prospecting, long-distance pipelines, 
liquid gases and a multitude of ma- 
chines, materials and methods that 
have removed engineering obstacles, 
eliminated the element of distance 
and are tending to make the United 
States one big industrial community. 

The important part that natural 
gas will play in this coming fuel revo- 
lution will be set forth by Floyd W. 








Parsons in an early issue, 
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Buildings the Whole Nation 
Talks About ... note how many are 


of Limestone from the famous ILCO quarries 
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HAT Indiana Limestone from the 

famous quarries of Indiana Lime- 
stone Company was chosen for the great 
Empire-State Building proves beyond 
a doubt that this fine-grained, light- 
colored natural stone is truly the na- 
tion’s choice for important buildings. 

The public has been quick to respond 
to the greater attractiveness of lime- 
stone facing. Surveys in metropolitan 
centers show that in percentage of 
space rented Indiana Limestone build- 
ings rank consistently well above the { 
general average. 

Where land values are high, building 
owners naturally take every precaution 
to assure a building’s drawing power. 
Indiana Limestone has proved over and 
over again that it attracts the best class 
of tenants. 

Learn all the facts about Indiana 
Limestone before you build. Don’t let 
it happen that your people ask when it 
is too late: “Why wasn’t it built of 
limestone? 

Write today for illustrated literature. 
Address Box 1577. Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, 
Indiana. (Executive Offices: Tribune 
Tower, Chicago.) 








EMPIRE-STATE 
BUILDING 
New York City 

Shreve, Lamb & Harmon 


Architects. Starrett Bros. 
& Eken, Inc., Builders. 





| 
| 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
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HE YEAR 1803. Representatives of the United States 
have traveled to Paris... to treat with the French 
for the purchase of one city ... New Orleans. 10 million 
dollars is the highest price set by President Jefferson. 
And the mission must not fail. For back home, in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, farmers and traders demand 


full use of the Valley’s key-port .. . they are planning 


an armed invasion if necessary, to saline New Orleans. ° 


The American emissaries are stunned . . . they sense 
failure ... Napoleon’s minister, the clever Talleyrand, 
declares: ““We will never sell the port alone; all the 
West is valueless . . . without New Orleans”. 
And the French offer all the territory from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies . . . for only five 
million dollars more than Jefferson was willing 
to pay for New Orleans itself! 
* * * 


The sale was made. Talleyrand’s wisdom has 
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ithout New Orleans 
All Western America Is Valueless_“rateyrana 


been proved. And now each year sees the Inland Water- 
ways extended, further north, further east and west... 
enabling more industries to use the cheapest of all 
transportation, making New Orleans more than ever the 
gateway of the Mississippi Valley to world markets. 

Manufacturers reap greater profits here. The River 
Barge Lines bring raw materials at minimum freight 
cost. Peak-production is maintained all year, with 
American labor working in a mild climate. Finished 
products speed over nine trunk railways to the nation’s 
buying centers. They are shipped to rich Latin American 
markets ... 110 million people who make New 
Orleans their first source of supply. 

President Hoover has said that New Orleans 
is a city of destiny. Now, that destiny begins 
to be realized. 1200 manufacturers here will 
tell you that their progress keeps step with 


the forward march of New Orleans. 


NE W ORLEANS 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


IS PRICE- 
FIXING 
HELPFUL 

OR HARMFUL? 


E have been urged to cham- 

pion the legalizing of price- 
fixing and we have been urged to 
denounce price-fixing. We have 
heretofore refrained from doing 
There are some subjects about which one cannot 
generate either enthusiasm or indignation. Such sub- 
jects usually have two sides. It is entirely logical that 
manufacturers should desire the power to specify at what 
prices their products must be retailed. Equally, it is 
perfectly logical that retailers should desire the power 
to name the prices for their goods. Price-fixing, as we 
see it, can have very distinct advantages and it can also 
have very distinct disadvantages. If one were to con- 
sider the matter solely from the viewpoint of the produ- 
cers, then one would vote for authority to lay down the 
law to retailers concerning the prices to be charged. Were 
one to consider the matter solely from the viewpoint of 
the retailer, one would vote for freedom to attach any 
price-card considered best. 

Should not the problem primarily be considered, how- 
from the public’s, the consumers’ viewpoint? 
“What's good for business is good for the public,” might 
be rejoined. To that one could retort, “What's good for 
the public is good for business.” Having thoughtful re- 
eard to the functioning of public opinion, and taking into 
account the very widespread dissatisfaction with the lop- 
sided results produced of late by our economic system, 
one cannot but question the wisdom of conferring addi- 
tional powers on large-scale producers. The public want 


either. 


CVEFr, 


less, not more, domination by gigantic corporations. Con- 
ferring the legal right to dictate prices all along the line 
is not calculated to improve the public’s attitude towards 
Big Business. Just as, after the war, the attitude of the 
rank and file of people in Europe towards their rulers 
and their governments underwent a drastic change, so it 
is becoming more and more advisable for the financial, 


industrial and commercial powers in this country to 
ponder the probable effect proposed lines of conduct 
would have on the rank and file here. It is trite to say 
that capital is on trial. Nevertheless, there never was 
more need for capital to watch its step and to scrupu- 
lously avoid doing anything to incite fresh hostility. Were 
the question put squarely to the public, “Shall price-fix- 
ing be legalized?”, it is hardly probable, is it, that the 
public, who have to foot the bill, would vote “Yes”? 


HAS EATON ALL STREET has recently 


WON A been busy reviewing the 
PYRRHIC past history of one of the better 
VICTORY? known potentates who raised him- 


self from humble beginnings to an 
influential place in the nation’s corporate affairs, only to 
suffer what appeared to have been some heavy reverses 
in the past couple of months. 

Cyrus S. Eaton distinguished himself first as the guid- 
ing hand in the combination of independent steel com- 
panies, which resulted in the formation of Republic Steel 
Corporation. Later came the formation of a powerful 
investment trust, Continental Shares, Inc., through which 
it appears Mr. Eaton attempted to advance plans which 
made the public marvel and also made other bankers and 
corporation officers dubious. In his famous fight against 
the Bethlehem-Youngstown steel merger, Mr. Eaton 
came into even greater prominence. In that struggle he 
battled against some of the most powerful financial or- 
ganizations of the nation and though he appeared at least 
temporarily successful, recent events indicate that the 
fight may have taken too much of his strength and have 
been the beginning of the weakening of his ambitious 
program. 

An editorial in the January 15th, 1931, issue of Forses 
was headed “Has Eaton Won a Pyrrhic Victory?” It 
commented upon the Eaton accomplishments and plans, 
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Oculist: “Throw those glasses away and wear these if you wish to see straight.” 
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and closed with the perhaps prophetic remark: “Jt re- 
mains to be seen whether Eaton's latest and most spec- 
tacular conquest will prove to be a pyrrhic victory.” 
Within little more than three months, that prophetic 
remark has assumed considerable interest. For several 
weeks companies and stocks generally associated with the 
Eaton interests struggled vainly against the avalanche of 
selling which finally forced quotations to new low ground. 
After Wall Street had buzzed for days with gossip on 
the impending failure of an important brokerage house. 
the announcement came that Otis and Company, with 
which Mr. Eaton was generally identified, was retiring 
from the stock commission business and would confine its 


operations to investment fields. At the same time it was 
announced that Mr. Eaton had resigned as Chairman of 
Continental Shares, Inc., that new officers had been 
elected and that relations with Otis and Company had 
been finally severed. 

The management of the investment trust appears to 
have passed into the hands of capable Cleveland bankers. 
And the consensus of opinion in Wall Street seems to be 
that one more potentially powerful financial genius has 
suffered the punishment which the school of Wall Street 
administers sooner or later to both rich and poor alike 
whose ambition leads them to overstep the bounds of 
conservatism. 
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Stock Exchanges Must Clean House! 


, JOLUMES could be written and volumes have been 
\ written about the so-called unfair tactics pursued 

in speculative and professional trading on our large 
stock Unfortunately perhaps, 
most of what has already been written along such lines 
is of the extreme or fantastic type and emanates from 
theorists who know nothing of the practical side of trad- 
ing or from small traders and cranks whose criticism is 
more the result of their own losses and poor judgment 
than of any fundamental principles of economics or logi- 


organized exchanges. 


cal reasoning. 
We shall always have with us a loud call for stock ex- 
These theoretical criticisms may be 


change reform. 


largely discredited, and yet there 


a basis of supply and demand seems the only economically 
sound method of settling such differences. 

The stock exchange, fostering such principles of open 
bargaining, thus serves its very important purpose, but 
the professional tactics of powerful cliques can take ad- 
vantage of such open bargaining in many technical ways, 
often through methods that are still within the rules of 
our stock exchanges but, from a popular and humanistic 
standpoint, are not only unfair but dishonest. 

No economist or student of finance can dispute the ne- 
cessity for a deflation of stock market values. Yet, dur- 
ing the past two years there have been plenty of particu- 
lar situations where individuals or pools have carried out 

programs with the express purpose 





seems to be some justification for 


of destroying public confidence, of 
ruining, if possible, individual com- 


a growing feeling on the part of 
the public that their interests are not 
being sufficiently safe-guarded in 
security transactions, 


HE foremost and best of our 
American stock exchanges start- 
ed out in rather haphazard fashion 
but they are gradually evolving 
their own individual codes of regu- 
lation which are not only strict, 
but are generally based upon sincere 
efforts to protect the investor, and 
even the average speculator, from 
lirect and indirect fraud. It is diffi- 
cult for anyone not directly con- 
nected with a large stock exchange 
to realize the involved principles 
which militate against the setting up 
of any code of rules which is abso- 
lutely fool-proof, absolutely protec- 
tive, and yet at the same time con- 
tinue to foster the principle of a per- 
fectly free and open market for 
securities. 
It is very easy, therefore, to be 
unfair in criticism of the governing 
bodies on our important exchanges. 





HE following item appeared 
in the New York American 
on April 20: 


“Due to the illness of B. C. 
Forbes, his column on finance and 
business is being temporarily omitted. 
The column will be resumed as socn 
as Mr. Forbes’ health permits.” 


The New York Times the 
following day published this: 


“B. C. Forbes, editor of Fores 
Magazine, author of several books 
on financial subjects, and resident of 
Englewood, N. J., is ill with pneu- 
monia at the Hotel Roosevelt, where 
he was stricken ten days ago. He is 
being attended by Dr. A. Richard 
Stern. His condition, his secretary 
said, is ‘as well as could be ex- 
pected.’ ” 


The New 
April 23: 


“The condition of B. C. Forbes, 
financial writer, who is ill with pneu- 
monia in his apartment in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, was said to be encour- 
aging this morning. His physician 
reported that he is ‘doing very 
nicely.’ ” 


York Sun on 


Readers will be glad to know 
that Mr. Forbes is now on the 
highroad to recovery. 








panies and their stock and of induc- 
ing public liquidation of an intrinsic- 
ally valuable stock issue through the 
deliberate circulation of false and 
misleading reports and rumors. 


T is not within the fair province 

of a layman or anyone outside 
the intimate personnel of the stock 
exchanges to dictate 
definite rules or laws which might 
unfair professional stock 
But if the stock 
exchanges themselves do not take 
the proper protect the 
average investor, then the public is 


themselves 


correct 
market activities. 


steps to 


unquestionably going to do some- 
thing about it and probably in the 
public’s own blind and blundering 
way. 

Governmental investigations and 
governmental regulation of organ- 
ized stock trading would almost cer- 
tainly result in unfortunate, as well 
as uneconomic, results. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
all others 


is the one to which 


However, there seems little doubt but that the situation is 
as yet definitely unsatisfactory and that, if such stock ex- 
changes hope to have the confidence of the American pub- 
lic in at least a fair run for their money, some new rules 
inust be adopted to curb the unfair activities of profes- 


sional pools and traders. 


HE great difficulty from a fundamental standpoint 
seems to be the conflicting criteria for valuation of 
any individual stock. The fact still remains that one 
man may think his stock is worth $150 a share in the 
open market, whereas another may think it is worth only 


$50. The principle of bargaining in the open market on 


look for ultimate leadership and it is gratifying to see 
at least some indications that this Exchange recog- 
uizes its responsibility and the necessity for drastic action. 
Richard Whitney, president of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
has recently gone on record with what amounts to almost 
a promise that steps will soon be taken to protect the 
public in its stock market trading. 

It is to be hoped that the leading exchange and all other 
security markets will before long be able to work out this 
difficult problem to the satisfaction of the trading public, 
in order to avoid the unfortunate necessity for such re- 
forms being initiated by an amateur investing public or 
an unsympathetic government. 
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A Successful Plan to End 


Waste in Distribution 


The Squibb Plan, Inc., Originated by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 

Has Solved the Distribution Problem of This Progressive 

Concern—Retailers Enjoy Benefits of True Partnership 
With Manufacturer Without Speculative Risks 


OW to end the so-called 
H anarchy of distribution. How 

to substitute for this lack-law 
condition, this reign of dog-eat-dog 
tactics, the rule of sweet reasonable- 
ness and co-operation between manu- 
facturers and retailers. How to bring 
to distribution with its enormous an- 
nual wastes something of the proved 
benefits of co-ordination in industry. 
How to set up a mutuality of interest 
which will provide true and lasting 
incentive for the retailer and give 
him his due. How to take the retailer 
into partnership with the manufac- 
turer, sans speculation. 

Many attempts have been made to 
find the answer to these and other 
problems of the manufacturer seek- 
ing to straight-line his distribution 
as he has straight-lined his produc- 
tion. But the answer has been most 
elusive. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons have found 
what gives every promise of being 
an abiding answer, at least to their 
distribution problem, in The Squibb 
Plan. 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


The Squibb Plan, put into opera- 
tion in the Summer of 1929, has 
been taken up and down the bumps 
of some of the roughest roads 
American business has ever had to 
travel. It has developed no squeaks, 
no backfiring, no structural failures 
—not even tire trouble. In fact, it 
has consistently made records of as- 
tonishing progress. 

Set up in August, 1929, the period 
of actual dealer membership for that 
year averaged only eighty-four days, 
but direct sales of Squibb products to 
members for the entire year 1929 in- 
creased 24.7 per cent. as compared 
with 1928. The return on the indi- 
vidual druggist’s investment in The 
Squibb Plan averaged 15.2 per cent. 
net. 

Business men will long remember 
1930 as of a kind with the closing 
months of 1929, only more so. But 
The Squibb Plan went a-marching 


Brooklyn laboratories of E. R. 

Squibb & Sons. On this site, in 

1858, Dr. Squibb founded the 
original laboratories 


on. During the year the number of 
participating druggists increased two 
and one-half times. There was a 
32.6 per cent. increase in the indi- 
vidual purchases of Squibb products 
by plan members. And this, remem- 
ber, came on top of an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. in 1929. In 1930, 
moreover, the average return to 
druggist shareholders of their invest- 
ments in The Squibb Plan was 28.3 
per cent. net. 

Such results explain the wide- 
spread interest, especially among 
manufacturers of broad lines of 
products for retail distribution—such 
as hardware, paints, furniture, food 
products, toiletries, etc.—in the hows 
and whyfores of the plan and in the 
House of Squibb, which originated 
it. 

A company is known by the prin- 
ciples it keeps. Everybody knows E. 
R. Squibb & Sons by their principle, 
or slogan—‘The priceless ingredient 
of any product is the integrity of the 
maker.” 

The House of Squibb has, I find, 
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an unwritten slogan which might 
be stated somewhat like this— 
“The priceless ingredient of corpora- 
tion management is the faithful, 
vigorous progressiveness of its execu- 
tives.” Squibb has been unusually 
fortunate in executives: witness the 
fact that both sales and net profits 
increased in 1930, the year that put 
the naught in most income state- 
ments. And this despite—or should 
I say because of 7—expenditures of 
more than three millions for adver- 


tising, a new record. Expenditures 
for research, moreover, totaled 
$233,407. 


NE principle but no one man has 

been responsible for the growth 
of Squibb. After the passing of 
the founder, Dr. Edward R. Squibb, 
who began with a modest labora- 
tory shortly before the Civil War, 
the late Lowell M. Palmer carried 
on. Succeeding Mr. Palmer, Theo- 
dore Weicker, now first vice pres- 
ident, was active head for fifteen 
years, during which the business ex- 
panded twenty-fold. After the world 
war, in which he saw active service, 
Carleton H. Palmer (photograph on 
front cover), son of Lowell Palmer, 
became president. Of him, Theodore 
Weicker, who continues his active 
interest, now directed more especially 
to the scientific and psychological 
aspects of the business. recently said : 
“His high purpose and masterly 
grasp of professional and _ scientific 
requirements of our business; his 
virility and open mind and progres- 
sive yet conservative spirit have made 
our work easy and pleasant.” 

Squibb executives find it easy and 
pleasant to work together. That is 
why teamwork is the rule, and things 
are done ostensibly by the House of 
Squibb—no one executive seeking 
credit. 

When the Squibb Plan was first 
conceived, early in 1929, and the 
methods of its application had been 
worked out to the best of executive 
ability, it was placed before the retail 
druggists who in the long run would 
make or break it. It was taken to 
them in form, but not in substance ; 
that is, no one was asked to sub- 
scribe, but the workings of the plan 
were laid bare and the most severe 
criticism was invited. 

The first of these meetings, a 
group of some 200 druggists of the 
Eastern territory, was held in New 
York City. At this meeting and at 
all the others, President Palmer and 


Diagram showing the mechanism = 
of The Squibb Plan Incorporated 
and the manner in which the 
divisions of its profits are made 
between E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and the retail druggists who are 

holders of preferred shares L 


other Squibb executives stood up be- 
fore the retailers and explained the 
plan in purpose, in principle and in 
all its details. Subsequent meetings 
were held in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Kansas City and Atlanta. 

These meetings were attended by 
representative groups of retail drug- 
gists, of various persuasions, various 
political and economic beliefs. 
Through these meetings Squibb ex- 
pected to obtain a cross-section of 
the reaction of retailers in all sec- 
tions of the country to the plan. And 
it did. Discussion was open, kid 
gloves were off, and debate sometimes 
waxed hot. But when everyone un- 
derstood what it was all about, there 
was 100 per cent. approval at each 
of these meetings. There wasn’t a 
single person, when presertation of 
the complete plan had been fully 
made, to stand up and voice disap- 
proval. 


INCE from 40 to 45 per cent. of 


the entire business of the House . 


of Squibb is done directly with the 
retail trade, this reception was dis- 
tinctly encouraging. The next step 
was to make the fiscal details of the 
plan conform to the multitude of 
State laws, and it was found that, 
despite every effort, one or two States 
would have to be left out of the run- 
ning. 

Before going into the working de- 
tails of the set-up, let me explain 
that E. R. Squibb & Sons has never 
made an offering to the public of its 
common stock, which has always 
been closely held. A few years ago 
the company authorized an issue of 
participating preferred stock and ac- 
cepted subscriptions from several 
hundred prominent retail druggists 
for a limited amount of it. In 1928 
this stock was exchanged on the basis 
of one share for one and one-half 
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shares of new cumulative ($6) first 
preferred and two shares of com- 
mon. The value of this exchange is 
far above the original investment, 
so that the pressure from druggists 
for a further stock offering, along 
with the desirability of having re- 
tailers take an active interest in the 
sale of Squibb products, was a factor 
hastening the conception of the plan. 


HE objectives of the plan will 

make the methods of attainment 
more easily understood. Interviews 
with Squibb executives and an analy- 
sis of the detailed set-up and work- 
ings of the plan show that these ob- 
jectives may be set down under five 
main headings: (1) to make the re- 
tailer a true partner in the House of 
Squibb, in effect to make the Squibb 
business a part of his business, to 
the end that he may have a real per- 
sonal interest in its growth; (2) to 
guarantee the retailer a regular, un- 
interrupted return on the money ac- 
tually invested in such a partnership, 
to the end that speculative risks may 
be eliminated; (3) to provide for 
the retailer’s substantial participation 
in the manufacturer’s profits, to the 
end that he may have a powerful in- 
centive to co-operate; (4) to provide 
equitable, proportional profit-sharing 
based on the individual druggist’s 
merits as a retailer, to the end that 
his rewards shall be in direct relation 
to his purchases of Squibb products: 
(5) and, since there is nothing altru- 
istic about this plan, to build up a 
cohesive group of individual retail 
druggists with whom Squibb can co- 
operate, to the end that its sales and 
profits may be increased. 

To put this venture in profit- 
‘sharing upon its own feet—in a 
sense to capitalize the function of 
retail distribution—a subsidiary cor- 
poration, known as “The Squibb 
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Plan, Incorporated,’ was formed. 
The authorized capital of this com- 
pany is divided into two classes. 
There are 100,000 distributors’ cumu- 
lative preferred shares of no par 
value, entitled to $3 annual dividends. 
They are issued only in ten-share cer- 
tificates and have one vote for each 
ten shares, but their status cannot be 
altered without the consent of a 
majority of such shares outstanding. 
There are also 100,000 no-par manu- 
facturers’ shares which have one vote 
for each share. It is provided that an 
equal number of each class be out- 
standing at all times. 


HE by-laws provide that at least 

one of the eleven directors shall 
be a holder of distributors’ preferred 
shares, while it is stated that the 
policy of the corporation will be to 
have at least four retail druggists on 
the board. 

Individual druggists, firms or cor- 
porations may become shareholders 
in the Plan, Inc., subject to certain 
qualifications. To qualify as a sub- 
scriber the retailer must hold a 
Squibb Distributor’s Franchise, own 
or operate not more than ten drug 
stores, and agree to make direct an- 
nual purchases of Squibb products 
(including all items excepted from 
profit-sharing provisions of the plan) 
totaling at least $500 per store. Sub- 
scribers are required to purchase ten 
distributors’ preferred shares at $50 
per share for each drug store owned 
or operated, no more, no less. 

Under the terms of a contract be- 
tween the parent concern and the 
Plan, Inc.—which is really the work- 
ing agreement of the co-operative ar- 
rangement—the amount _ received 
from each such subscription is used 
to purchase an equivalent amount of 
Squibb common stock at $50 per 
share for the treasury of the Plan, 
Inc. And for each unit of $500 of 
distributors’ preferred shares issued, 
an equal amount of manufacturers’ 
shares is issued to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. 

The profit-sharing feature .draws 
its force from two other important 
provisions of this contract. The par- 
ent company agrees to pay annually 
to the Plan, Inc., 10 per cent. of the 
net invoice value of all direct pur- 
chases of Squibb products (a few 
items excepted) and also 10 per cent. 
of the excess of the total of such 
purchases over the total purchases 
made by the same shareholders dur- 
ing the preceding year. The excepted 
items are entirely professional prod- 
ucts upon which restrictions of one 
kind or another require exclusion. 

The Plan, Inc., does not, of course, 
buy or sell any merchandise. Its 
cash income is received from three 
sources: dividends on Squibb com- 


mon held in its treasury, payments 
on account of purchases of Squibb 
products by its members, and pay- 
ments on account of the increase in 
total purchases of its members. 

Distribution of the income of the 
Plan, Inc., is made as follows: after 
payment of expenses, etc., the pre- 
ferred dividend on the distributors’ 
preferred shares is first provided for. 
The remaining cash income is then 
divided into two equal parts, one part 
being applicable to the manufactur- 
ers’ shares held by E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, the other part to be distributed 
under a contract obligation to the 
holders of distributors’ preferred 
shares. This amount is not distrib- 
uted upon a per share of stock basis, 
but is payable to members in propor- 
tion to their respective direct pur- 
chases of Squibb products as com- 
pared with the total amount of 
Squibb products purchased by all 
members. 


ROM this outline it will be seen 

that the Plan, Inc., is somewhat 
in the nature of an investment trust, 
with profit-sharing features and with 
every conceivable speculative angle 
carefully removed. It is interesting 
to note how the five main objectives 
have been attained. 

1. The retailer has been made a 
true partner in Squibb & Sons 
through shareholdings in the Plan, 
Inc., which in turn owns Squibb com- 
mon stock, and he will benefit 
through increased disbursements by 
any growth in Squibb business which 
may result in increased common stock 
dividends. 

2. To assure the maintenance of the 
$3 annual dividend on the stock held 
by retailers, Squibb pays into the 
treasury of the plan double the 
amount of the retailers’ share of the 
manufacturing profit. It would be 
impossible for the Plan, Inc., to fail 
to receive sufficient income to more 
than cover dividend requirements on 
the distributors’ preferred shares, 
unless E. R. Squibb & Sons should 
sink into hopeless bankruptcy. A lit- 
tle figuring will also show that, with 
the minimum sales requirements of 
the plan, no druggist member can fail 
to earn less than 8 per cent. on his 
investment of $500, even if no mem- 
ber of the plan does a dollar more 
than the qualifying amount of busi- 
ness. 

3. Substantial participation in the 
profits of the manufacturer is pro- 
vided for by payment into the fund 
of a fixed percentage of the net pur- 
chases of the members and the net 
increase in these purchases from year 
to year. It is estimated that, in effect, 
the members receive substantially 
one-half of the manufacturer’s aver- 
age net profits—thus sharing in the 
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gains of manufacturing, with none 
of the risks. 

4. How the proportional profit- 
sharing feature works out in actual 
practice is best illustrated by taking 
two simplified annual income state- 
ments and tracing what happens. 
Assume that the plan has only three 
druggist members (each of whom 
owns $500, or ten shares, of distribu- 
tors’ preferred stock) with sales as 
follows: “A”, $500; “B’, $1,000: 
“C”, $1,500—Total sales, $3,000. 

Income of the Plan, Inc., would 
then be: 


oo OE eer eee res $50 
oe Sg eae ee .. 100 
Re OE as SRS oak. assearccts 8 o.0 odie 150 
, $300 
Dividends on 30 shares of Squibb 
common (now paying $1).......... 30 
ee Re eee $330 


Disbursements of the Plan, Inc. 
(with expenses, etc., actually very 
small amounts in relation to total 
income, omitted) would be as fol- 
lows: 
$3 dividend on 30 shares of preferred 








“SAE rere eperes cont ay aemaira ters An $90 
eee Sadao ae 
% to manufacturer ................$120 
Oye Oh) MARIAORES ocd sos oe Ae abe dees 120 
$249 


One-half of the balance after pre- 
ferred dividends and expenses is dis- 
tributed to members as follows: “A” 
made one-sixth of the total sales, 
therefore he receives one-sixth of 
$120, or $20; “B”, with one-third of 
the sales, gets $40; “C’’, with one- 
half, gets $60. If we add to these 
amounts the dividends of $30 which 
each retailer receives on his ten 
shares of preferred stock, the total 
amounts received by each and the 
percentages on their investments are 
as follows: 


en, 2 ne ne $50, or 10% 
_ EES Sey ee ae ere 70, or 14% 
Rees oes ecdeaeees 90, or 18% 


N order to show the workings of 

the provision for payments on 
increases in total sales of members, 
let us suppose that each one of these 
members doubles his sales of Squib) 
products in the following year. “A” 
will then sell $1,000, “B” will sell 
$2,000 and “C” $3,000. Total sales 
for the year will be $6,000, with a 
net increase of $3,000. 

Income of the Plan, Inc., would 


then be: 

PE RIOR Si. a ciese sg Cdroie wie aa $100 
are re 200 
Pe Gr WCE BONES 5 ova sadcavcciccacds 300 
1096 of net increase .............0s0.. 300 


$900 
Dividends on 30 shares of Squibb 
OMRED: 95 25nd Since wes so aesigcees ) 


Fath SOCOUNE asides ke aca snnsooe $930 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Who's Who in Railroading? Where 
Are Our Railroad Leaders of To-mor- 
row? How Do the Younger Execu- 
tives Compare with the Old-Timers? 














Railroad COM 


HERE are our railroad presi- 
Wi cen: of to-morrow ? 

When a man comes to the 
hitieth mile-post of his life he is apt 
to take an uncanny interest in the 
ages of other men. When he hears 
of this outstanding figure, or that, he 
finds himself, almost automatically, 
asking “How old is he?” Who's 
Iho acquires a new fascination for 
him. He takes this new-found sport 
and applies it to a single profession, 
the railroad. How old are these 
men who are running our railroads 
to-day? Who are they, and how old 
are they ? 

| cannot escape from this game, 
myself. My personal knowledge of 
railroad presidents, acquired very 


largely as a newspaper reporter, goes 
hack to the bewhiskered era; to Mar- 
vin Hughitt of the Chicago & North 
Western; to George F. Baer of the 
Reading, who upon a memorable oc- 
casion tried to assert that God was 


CHARLES E. DENNEY 
President, Erie 
Railroad 


CARL R. GRAY 
President, Union 
Pacific 





By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


on his side; to the diplomatic and 
talkative Chauncey M. Depew of the 
old New York Central & Hudson 
River; to the untalkative Samuel 
Sloan of the Lackawanna, and Jim 
Hill of the Great Northern; almost 
to William H. Vanderbilt and John 
W. Garrett. Gradually these fine old 
war horses began to be succeeded by 
well-hardened presidents—men_ like 
W. C. Brown and A. H. Smith, of 
the New York Central; Samuel Rea, 
of the Pennsylvania; Daniel Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; Truesdale, 
of the Lackawanna, and Underwood, 
of the Erie, in the East; E. P. Ripley. 
of the Santa Fe; R. H. Aishton, of 


the Chicago & North Western; 
Markham, of the Illinois Central; 
and William Sproule, who came 


from Wells Fargo Express to head 
the Southern Pacific, in the West. 


VERY MUCH ON THE JOB 





W. B. STOREY 
President, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe 


L. A. DOWNS 
President, Illinois 
Central Railroad 


have now 
Under- 


these 
Truesdale and 
wood and Sproule have retired from 
active railroading and are now elder 


Many of 
passed on. 


men 


statesmen to the craft. Aishton is 
president of the American Railway 
Association ; would like to resign and 
retire, but they won’t let him. 
Daniel Willard, in the seventieth year 
of his life, is still very much the 
president of Baltimore & Ohio, a 
man universally loved and respected, 
and possessed of astonishing youth 
and vigor. 

A third generation has begun to 
arrive upon the heels of this second 
one; Rea retiring from the Pennsyl- 
vania to be succeeded by the very 
interesting and aggressive figure of 
Wallace W. Atterbury; the equally 
interesting and aggressive Smith, of 
the New York Central, meeting a 
tragic death when he was thrown 
from his horse in Central Park six 
years ago, being followed by a man 





JOHN J. PELLEY L. W. BALDWIN 
President, New York, President, Missouri 
New Haven & Hartford Pacific 
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of entirely different ap- 
pearance and manner— 
P. E. Crowley—but none 
the less effective as a 
railroad executive; W. 
B. Storey coming upon 
the heels of E. P. Ripley 
in the Santa Fe offices in 
Chicago; L. A. Downs 
up from the Central 
of Georgia, succeeding 
Markham with the Ilk- 
nois Central ; Paul Shoup 
taking the reins of South- 
ern Pacific over from 
Sproule. ... Some of the 
men of this generation, too, are 
no longer particularly young. 
Under the rigid automatic re- 
tirement rules of the Pennsyl- 
vania, General Atterbury will re- 
tire as president of that road, five 
years hence, with an interesting 
record of its development, espe- 
cially along the lines of correla- 
tion with aviation and automotive 
modes of transport. His logical 
successor is Elisha Lee, the im- 
mensely genial and popular senior 
vice-president of the property. Lee 
is but four years younger than At- 
terbury. The rule and tradition of 
the Pennsylvania would then com- 
bine to retire him after four years 
of service as its president, after 
which the field becomes more open. 
Martin W. Clement, at present just 
fifty years old and vice-president in 
charge of operation of the entire 
system, is a promising possibility 
for the presidency. This again 
would be in line with Pennsylvania 
tradition—appointing an operating 
man, with engineering training, to 
the topmost position of the road— 
and tradition is an _ all-powerful 
thing upon the Pennsylvania. More- 
over, Clement long since has shown 
himself a man of very great ability 
as a railroader, a good leader of men. 


N New York Central the situation 

is likewise well defined. P. E. 
Crowley, its present president, was 
chosen for the post chiefly because 
of two outstanding qualities—re- 
markable ability to move freight and 
passengers that comes very close to 
being real genius, and a_ broad 
humanity which has found its re- 
flection in a great affection and 
loyalty on the part of the road’s em- 
ployees. Mr. Crowley is sixty-seven 
years old. He is in full command 
of his job, and while there is an auto- 
matic rule of retirement upon the 
Central, it is not quite as rigid as 
that of the Pennsylvania. When 
Crowley gets ready to quit it is pos- 
sible that he will be succeeded by 
Raymond D. Starbuck, the operating 
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vice-president of the parent New 
York Central Railroad, as distin- 
guished from the New York Central 
Lines, which also include the Michi- 
gan Central, the Big Four, the Bos- 
ton & Albany and one or two other 
sizeable roads. Starbuck is fifty- 
three. which is young for a railroad 
president. His rise in the Central has 
been swift. He graduated at Cornell 
in 1900 and is remembered there to- 
day as a powerful and outstanding 
athlete, one of the few Cornellians 
who ever made the All-American 
football team. Tall, spare, red- 
headed, he is a quiet, silent man of 
remarkable quickness and efficiency. 
Of his ability to carry on with the 
vast, far-reaching Central property 
no one who knows him doubts. 

Down in Baltimore, Daniel Wil- 
lard will quit when he gets good and 
ready. A long time ago he began the 
training of his successor. The man 
is George M. Shriver, also a senior 
vice-president of the property by 
which he has been continuously em- 
ployed for the past forty-five years. 
A few years ago Shriver, outside the 
Baltimore & Ohio, was unknown in 
railroad circles. That is no longer 
true. When, a few years ago, the 
Eastern roads as a group became in- 
volved in intricate rate cases at 
Washington, Shriver emerged as al- 
most the one man among the whole 
group of executives with an exact 
grasp of the entire situation. Over- 
night almost, he became recognized 
as ‘an outstanding figure in his pro- 
fession. 

When Shriver sees fit to retire as 
president of B. & O., two other fig- 
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ures might suggest them- 
selves as possibilities to 
replace him in that post. 
One of these is Roy B. 
White, the extremely 
alert president of the 
Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, which is, some 
day not far distant, to be 
part and parcel of the B. 
& O. White is forty- 
eight, Baltimore & Ohio 
trained, well-liked and 
respected. He is a quick 
and independent thinker. 
The acquisition, already 
achieved, of another railroad by 
Baltimore & Ohio might also pro- 
vide it with a future president. 
This road is the extremely well- 
managed Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, and the man who has 
extremely well-managed it for 
the past twenty-one years is its 
president, William T. Noonan. 
Noonan is now fifty-seven. When 
he first became president of the 
B. R. & P. he was hailed as the 
youngest railroad president in the 
United States and it did not turn his 
head. He took a comparatively small! 
and unimportant road and has made 
it a conspicuous example of good 
railroad operation and maintenance. 


HERE are other “young men” 
in this railroad president field 
in the East who are not to be over- 
looked and who certainly would not 
enjoy being called “old.” Such as J. 
M. Davis, who has been successfully 
steering the destinies of the Lacka- 
wanna for the past six years; J. J. 
Bernet, who succeeded F. D. Under- 
wood upon the Erie; C. E. Denny. 
in turn, his successor: Edward 
French, of the Boston & Maine, and 
John J. Pelley, of the New Haven. 
Pelley, a graduate of the Markham- 
Illinois Central school of practical 
railroading, came to his present job— 
one of the most difficult in the East. 
if not in the entire country—but 
two years ago, at fifty-one. He 
brought to it great physical strength 
and mental vigor, a rare independ- 
ence of thought and action. He is a 
graceful and forceful talker, in every 
way a real executive. He is a man 
whose future will bear watching. 
In the consolidations that are 
almost inevitably to come to the 
Eastern group within the next few 
years, the placing of some of these 
efficient railroaders, far removed 
from the “old man” class, will re- 
quire great diplomacy and tact. They 
are not to be lost sight of, not to he 
ignored. They have their own part 
in the picture and it is a large part. 
Turn now from the Eastern field 
of railroading to the Western: 
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In the West consolidation does not 
loom as imminent as in the East, with 
less disturbance to morale as an im- 
mediate result. 

The situation upon the Illinois 
Central is as typical as anything per- 
haps of the central section of the 
country. Upon the physical break- 
down, followed by his death last 
November, of Charles H. Markham, 
the man who did more than any other 
man toward bringing that historic 
property out of the slough of 
despond and to its present place of 
ascendancy in its own _ particular 
field, L. A. Downs stepped into the 
presidency of the road. He is an 
able fellow, likeable, and carries on 
in the large pathways that Markham 
laid down. He is fifty-eight years 
old. At his right hand is John L. 
Beven, born in 1887, who became 
vice-president of the road at the age 
of thirty-eight, and a few months 
ago was promoted to the senior vice- 
presidency of the road. 

Chicagoans who are in the know 
see in Beven the logical successor to 
Downs when Downs is ready to step 
aside, which probably will not be 
Beven is the youngest of the 
“Markham men,” men who were 
“found” by that singular genius in 
discovering real railroaders out in 
the bushes and developing them into 
competent executives. Downs and 
Pelley are, of course, two others. 
The late C. M. Kittle, who rose to 
the senior vice-presidency of Illinois 
Central, declined four railroad presi- 
dencies in swift succession, became 
president of Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany and died at forty-seven, was a 
fourth. A fifth is L. W. Baldwin, 
who has been the upbuilding force in 
Missouri Pacific, where the Mark- 
ham transformation of Illinois Cen- 
tral has been repeated. The sixth is 
V. V. Boatner, the new president of 
the Chicago Great Western. Boatner 
is less than fifty, and while the Chi- 
cago Great Western is one of the 
lesser roads running out of that city 
it might easily be a stepping stone for 
Boatner for larger fields of activity. 


soon, 


NOTHER youngish man not to 

be overlooked in any picture of 
this sort is Frederick E. Williamson, 
the head and 
guiding force of 
the Burlington. 
The Burlington 
is never to be 
called a_ lesser 
road, nor _ its 
president a lesser 
man in the pic- 
ture. He is fifty- 
five years old 
and a man whose 
presence domi-  F: 
nates almost any 
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assemblage, physically and mentally. 
Williamson is one of the three 


railroad presidents whom I know 
who are graduates of Yale. The 


other two are Fairfax Harrison of 
the Southern and Wallace W. Atter- 
bury. He has schooled himself in 
railroad operation with great thor- 
oughness. For twenty-seven years 
he was in the New York Central 
family, rising from a clerk in the 
Cleveland offices of the old Lake 
Shore through various ranks and 
superintendencies to general superin- 
tendent at New York. In 1925 he 
went out from New York as operat- 
ing vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific, three years later he came to 
a similar post upon the Burlington, 
two years ago he succeeded Hale 
Holden (who became chairman ot 
the board of the Southern Pacific) 
as president of the historic “Q.” 


ROM time to time rumors go 

forth that Williamson will take 
the presidency of one of the impor- 
tant Eastern trunk lines. [ doubt it. 
His job with the Burlington is by no 
means a finished one—particularly 
with its elaborate consolidation plans 
with the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific so recently thrust into the 
discard. 

One by one, these men, rising in 
the presidents’ club of the American 
railroad, will be seen as operating 
men, almost exclusively. One begins 
to ask, how about the traffic men, and 
the legal fraternity. There are a few 
lawyers at the head of our American 
roads; notably the scholarly Fairfax 
Harrison of the Southern; Hale 
Holden, who stepped straight from a 
law office into the president’s office 
of the Burlington; Fred W. Sargent 
of the Chicago & North Western: 
the affable Charles Donnelly of the 
Northern Pacific, whose ranking 
vice-president is Benjamin W. Scan- 
drett, brother of the president, 
Henry A. Scandrett, of the Mil- 
waukee, the N. P.’s chief competitor. 
Both the Scandretts are lawyers. 


They are both men in the early fif- 
ties. Not much older is E. W. Beatty, 
the lawyer president and guiding 
force of the great Canadian Pacific 
to the north of us. 
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The lawyer railroad presidents 
seem to be holding their own, perhaps 
gaining a bit, but where are the traffic 
men? The selling of railroad trans- 
portation—particularly in these par- 
lous days—requires something like 
real genius. Through it some very 
gifted salesmen from time to time 
have risen to high heights; W. H. 
Newman, one of the most gifted men 
who ever sat in the president’s chair 
of the New York Central, is a case in 
point. W. H. Truesdale, formerly 
president and now chairman of the 
board of the Lackawanna, is another. 

There is plenty of ability in the 
traffic ranks of the American rail- 
road to-day—men like Ingalls and 
Vosburg, of the New York Central: 
Eysmans, of the Pennsylvania; W. 
J. (Jerry) Black, of the Santa Fe: 
Allen, of the Rock Island; Saunders 
and McGinnis, of the Southern Pa- 
cific—the list might be extended, in- 
definitely. All these men here set 
down are vice-presidents of the im- 
portant roads that they serve. They 
are past masters of their profession. 
Some of them still are in the “young 
men” class. Yet it is extremely 
doubtful if any one of them is headed 
toward a railroad presidency. 


OMETIMES I think that this is a 

grave mistake. Too much attention 
has been paid in the past twenty years 
toward the mere making of econo- 
mies upon the American railroad, too 
much stress upon operating savings. 
The traffic man, unfortunately, is too 
often known among his fellows as a 
spender; they are apt to lose sight 
of the important fact that his spend- 
ing is—at least should be—for the 
direct purpose of swelling the coffers 
of his company. His is, at the best, 
a difficult job. And one that should 
demand better attention and recogni- 
tion. And yet, with one exception, 
I cannot think of a single railroad 
president in the entire American 
field to-day who is pre-eminently a 
traffic man. Charles Haile, of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, was one, 
but he retired only a few months ago. 
Thomas M. Schumacher, who for 
a number of years prior to its ab- 
sorption by the Southern Pacific was 
president of the extremely well-man- 
aged El Paso & 
Southwestern, 
was another. He 
is now chairman 
of the board of 
the Western 
Pacific. Probably 
it is because of 
him that the ex- 
ception exists— 
Harry M. Ad- 
ams, president 
of the Western 
(Con. on page 28) 
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Fifty-four Concerns Report Increase in 
Earnings for First Quarter of 1931, 
Compared IVith Same Period in 1930 
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These Companies Prosper 
Despite Depression 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HIEF executives of no fewer 
than fifty-four corporations 
closed their minds to the cur- 

rent pessimism in the first quarter 
of 1931, and pushed the net profits 
of their companies above the stand- 
ard set in the corresponding period 
of 1930. 

The achievement of the obstacle 
hurdlers is all the more remarkable, 
in light of the fact that general busi- 
ness continued at a low ebb during 
January, February and March, and 
net earnings of large numbers of 
representative companies showed a 
decline of about 40 per cent. Not 
until the quarterly earnings reports 
for the first three months of 1931 
became available was it clear that 
the first three months of 1930 were 
characterized by relatively good busi- 
ness conditions. At that time, last 
year, it was generally believed that 
the climax of the recession had been 
attained. 

Among the depression proof in- 
dustries, the foodstuff companies 
were again at the forefront, reaffirm- 
ing what economists always recog- 
nized, namely, that the consumption 
of necessities goes on, more or less 


uninterrupted, in spite of adverse 
economic conditions. The major de- 
clines are in postponable commodi- 
ties, such as automobiles and new 
homes. The earnings exhibit, given 
in the accompanying table, is neces- 
sarily fragmentary, as numerous 
companies do not publish quarterly 
statements. One of these, neverthe- 
less, E. R. Squibb & Sons, definitely 
announced that profits for the quar- 
ter were higher than a year ago. 


| TILITIES as a broad classifica- 
tion fare far better in time of 
adversity than railroads or industrial 
corporations. Although power and 
light companies were affected by a 
shrinkage in the industrial demand 
for power, the loss of business was 
in the least profitable service. The 
deciine in that end of the business 
was offset by increasing domestic 
and commercial consumption, reflect- 
ing not only growth of population, 
but also the progressive increase in 
electrification in the United States. 
New uses for electricity, such as 
refrigeration and radio, continued to 
develop even through hard times. As 
a class, the utilities suffered from 


Chain Store Sales Showing Increases in the First Quarter 
of 1931 Over the First Quarter of 1930 


COMPANY 


RIOR eisai Sd 5 Siole'a alain seis.’ 
Demmmion Stores, Ltd. i... 6c csc cee. 


M.. H. Fishman Co., Inc..... 


F, & W. Grand-Silver Stores, Inc......... 
es SO Rn oe cea an k,cianes bea 
Interstate Department Stores............. 
OR SE 2 Ras Ae eae 
eS era 


eee NOD. oc. oie ed ns ac ewle eens 


SPP RNG 56.5.5 oie ely a'siaid. wceeieenaiane 
Lerner Stores Corporation..............06. 
ee RS Sn ae Se 
No Eee eer ae eee 
Gre IN OC acide ois sce sn siceorpan 
eee 
DEMeNeEIME, TUNE . 5 os cc aise anit os s.es da'oeie 
J: J.. Newberry Co.......- LR eerste 
Peomes Drug Stores, 186... 0.6. cin cics ees 
eS ee eae 
EE OR NIEIN So. so ao. oc) o's wicieieiaiss asin ccsinsaie 
ES OC ener re 


1931 1930 % Increase 
... $1,984,976 $1,438,474 38 
..+ 6,244,397 6,058,597 3.06 
351,143 268,882 30.5 
... 7,246,458 7,133,096 1.5 
sow BS 291422 12,660,545 8.93 
... 4,302,894 4,109,283 4.7 
... 1,837,459 1,380,634 Ks 
Sad 353,494 284,423 24.3 
... 14,146,129 14,068,519 6 
ing gees 3,636,333 16.1 
... 5,448,598 4,749,844 14.7 
... 4,011,431 3,974,866 9 
... 5,406,179 5,061,535 6.8 
ace Gel d4,050 3,111,281 20.6 
sos eer kGn4 2,261,238 A 
+00, eee 2,709,419 15.2 
... 5,447,356 5,106,939 6.6 
... 4,241,478 4,027,543 5:3 
... 1,066,810 1,062,480 4 
... 1,766,124 1,747,799 1.6 
... 13,096,608 12,893,716 1.6 


depression mainly through a retard- 
ation of the growth factor, but they 
nosed out a net increase in profits 
of 1 per cent. in 1930 over 1929, 
and the same tendencies were mani- 
fest in the first quarter of 1931. 

In the first quarter of 1931, com- 
panies were authentically reflecting 
current conditions in their profits 
statement, whereas a year ago there 
was still an accumulation of unfilled 
orders from the earlier boom period. 

In interpreting the fact that 77 
representative industrial corpora- 
tions reported an aggregate net in- 
come for the first quarter of $54,- 
247,000 compared with $81,098,000 
in the corresponding months of 1930, 
a decline of 33 per cent., the Stand- 
ard Trade and Securities Service 


significantly pointed out: ‘Despite. 


the relatively small number of re- 
turns thus far, we have reason to 
believe that the results are fairly 
representative of the general indus- 
trial experiences of the period. They 
reveal emphatically the undermining 
effects of the long extended depres- 
sion and indicate the increased resist- 
ance to efforts to further reduce unit 
costs. There is no longer a backlog 
of orders from more _ prosperous 
times to cushion the effects of sharp- 
ly reduced demand which was evi- 
dent in the case of many companies 
in the similar period of 1930. More- 
over, the continued recession in prices 
of materials undoubtedly has made 
necessary some further write-down 
of inventories. 

“We believe that complete returns 
of industrial first quarter operations 
will show a decline of close to 40 
per cent., as compared with corporate 
income for the 1930 period.” 


CCORDINGLY, the fifty-four 

companies showing increases 
are exceptional performers which, 
through favorable circumstances and 
through the courage and initiative of 
their officers and men, succeeded in 
bucking the tides. 
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From an invesiment standpoint, it 
is important to keep clearly in mind 
groups of industries and companies 
which have retained peak earning 
power through the dark days of de- 
lation. Inasmuch as many of the 
obstacle hurdlers are smaller and less 
seasoned companies, their transient 
superiority has not in all instances 
been reflected in market prices for 
their securities. As a matter of fact, 
during the interlude of emotional 
liquidation toward the end of 1930, 
the trend-buckers fared worse mar- 
ketwise than the average of 1,300 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. That lack of discrimina- 
tion indicated that the selling in 
many instances reflected necessity 
and fright, rather than calm analysis. 

The balanced investor, of course, 
will not necessarily confine his in- 
vestments to trend-bucking com- 
panies. In the past it has always 
heen profitable to buy standard stocks 
at what seemed high price earnings 
ratios at times when corporate earn- 
ing in cyclical industries were sub- 
normal. The expectation that the 
earnings of the strong corporations 
in temporarily depressed industries 
would rise during the next phase of 
prosperity has in the past always 
deen fulfilled. 

As a matter of fact, two careful 
economic statisticians, Emerson Wirt 
Axe and Clyde L. Rogers, delib- 
erately set forth the thesis that the 
hargains marketwise are in securi- 
ties of depressed industries, rather 
than among the trend buckers. I 
am not entirely in agreement with 
this view, inasmuch as under prevail- 
ing market conditions securities of 
the unseasoned companies, which 
have forged ahead, have failed to 
reflect their present earning power. 


UDGING tthe situation on the 

basis of price earnings ratios 
(and basing ratios on average earn- 
ings over a period of years), Messrs. 
Axe and Rogers, in The Annalist, 
conclude: “On this basis (that is, 
after allowing for existing low in- 
terest rates) prices at the 1930 lows 
look somewhat cheaper in relation to 
the 1921-24 low prices than they did 
on the uncorrected basis. The steels 
are actually lower than they have 
been at any time in the period cov- 
ered. So are the coppers. The mo- 
tors are still a little higher than at 
the 1924 low, but they are well below 
the high of any year in the period. 

“On the basis of these computa- 
tions, therefore, the price situation in 
the stock market at the close of 1930 
seems extremely mixed. Some groups 
had been fairly well deflated, but 
others still had a fair measure of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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COMPANIES SHOWING INCREASE IN NET 


INCOME IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1931 


OVER FIRST QUARTER OF 1930 


Financial, Insurance and Realty 


COMPANY 1931 
American European Securities................ $188,051 
Empire Title & Guarantee Co................ 31,480 
Household Finance Company................. 1 034, 097 
Industrial 

Foodstuffs: 

ee a eae 485,268 
RN Ne is oi wa ale nidin nia no ob a wee 211,238 


ae ere 468,489 


SOE SRS ee rere Sat. 123,000 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation............... 2,670,730 
Lay Tulip Cop Cocporabon...... 6... .....8es 154,658 
PRRED OPIN ern eA Bh c ae E Spa idinis Bia Ri hueis wae wR 126,186 
NNT INE icc cs eionscn swe s.eesu-e ads 4,840,670 
ee ee ee en ere 66,898 
Sweets Co. of America, Inc..............5... 27,554 
Be eS rs ee 331,098 
Western Dairy Progucts:. .. o.oo ccc cesses 205,432 
Mining: 
Dome Mines, Ltd...... se asa eee hs Dewees Bg SPER 448,148 
eo eae 569,555 
ere weer ee Gc Ya ©. 66,252 
Pharmaceutical & Toiletry: 
BRE SS SOROS let let ea 2,110,307 
eee ee 276,418 
ie Eg eer er —_— 
TA RG CII sais a 03 '5 50:4 sco acer one eae 333,506 
Miscellaneous: 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.............. 437,296 
Brilio. SeameetertN WEG. 5 o sooo wince ceeese 76,405 
I oe oes 8s 5a oa ks selec awcas ave 160,160 
Contiiy Tae: MisNe sie ot own ones cc ceeacsces 37,267 
Be ok | 98,016 
Bieries Besser, BGs koi seco ic wceccnsd 153,261 
RO, SII ono Since s Sp minn Tid once se sade 8,201 
International Business Machines.............. 1,890°663 
pa a oS OS re 172,529 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp................. 29,701 
National Distillers Products Corp............. 301,565 
Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Co............... 467,202 
Reliance Manufacturing Co.................. 141,265 
Soot Paper COMM... o.oo ccc censcccweese 303,974 
Temonranh GOMOOny: . o.oo sk csas cienaas 91,912 
Railroads 
Chesapeake Corporation.................. .. 1,680,415 
Chas Great, Weaeittsccis inci ossise ness cieees (a)671, 807 
Oe Ug a are Aenea 3,384,163 
New York, Chicago, & St. Louis............. 510,296 
Utilities 
Electric Light, Power and Gas: 
Commonwealth Edison Co..........s...0.00s- 5,227,388 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore................ 2,183,705 
Eastern New Jersey Power Co................ 570,877 
© ee ee ne eee 1,037,904 
Peosles Gas Laat © Cateye oe oe )oos oso o's 1,772,339 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd......... 5,815,122 


Telephone and Telegraph: 


American Telephone and Telegraph........... 45,185,413 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone, Baltimore. . 792,016 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone of New Y ork 528,411 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co...... 162,712 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co................ 2,728,840 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Co.. 3,098,853 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 3,844,980 





*Net Loss. +Figures not available. 


(a) Net operating income. 


1930 
$126,889 
30,409 
987,453 


475,172 
183,038 
447,898 
107,300 
2,320,218 
146,625 
*185,713 
4,665,616 
55,011 
18,398 
321,538 
65,112 


89,687 
*147,208 
*41,453 


2,068,267 
273,010 


; 
244,674 





395,386 
45,078 


1,534,986 
(a) 527,490 
3,124,259 
273,546 


5,120,866 
2,054,997 
488,433 
942,623 
1,768,726 
5,787,066 


40,616,939 
757,178 
402,229 
143,190 

2,574,400 
2,762,413 
3,794,679 


% Increase 


48 
4 
6 


216 


16 
10 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HERE are plenty of men in the 

United States who have the 
capacity to become the “strong lead- 
ers” of history. But to be such they 
must have power, autocratic or tyran- 
nical power. Uneducated peoples 
that cannot attend to their own af- 
fairs must have such leaders. Edu- 
cated peoples do not need them and 
will not tolerate them. Forty years 
ago there may have been an idea 
that our people would like such lead- 
ers in industry, but the course of 
events since then has made it as clear 
as a Summer sky that the atmosphere 
of the United States is as bad for the 
autocrat in industry as for the auto- 
crat in politics—Walter S. Gifford. 
president, American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. 


Every man needs something to litt 
him out of the rut of waning interest 
and lagging ambition; something to 
instill new ideas atid new enthusiasm ; 
to reflect life from new angles: to 
provide new incentives—Du Pont 
Magazine. 


The Best Boss doesn’t boss; he in- 
spires.—Exchange. 


It has been estimated that the total 
decrease in wage payments in 1930 
from 1929 was $10,000,000,000. This 
includes losses by unemployment, 
part-time work and wage cuts. * * * 
Real wage income of all workers in 
manufacturing industries was 29.4 
per cent. below the 1929 level in Jan- 
uary, 1931. * * * Work security is the 
real remedy for unemployment and is 
the real kind and character of unem- 


ployment insurance desired and 
sought by organized labor. High 
wages must be maintained if the 


American standard of living is to be 
preserved.—William Green, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor. 


In the long run you hit only what 
you aim at. Therefore, though you 


should fail immediately, you had bet- 
ter aim at something high.—Thoreau. 


Life’s future is a mystery and 
therefore it behooves all of us to 
make the best of life. It is a good 
practice to laugh often. The state 
of mind is shown when one laughs. 
It indicates that the heart is at play. 
—Frederick Robertson Griffin, D.D. 


Most people would succeed in 
small things if they were not troubled 
with great ambitions.—Longfellow. 


A Text 


A fool uttereth his mind, but 
a wise man keepeth it in till 
afterward.—Proverbs 29:11. 

Sent in by R. Webster, Erie. 
Pa. What is your favorite 
text’ A Forbes book ts pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


I do not despise genius—indeed, [| 
wish I had a basketful of it instead 
of a brain, but yet, after a great deal 
of experience and observation, I have 
become convinced that industry is a 
better horse to ride than genius. It 
may never carry any one man as far 
as genius has carried individuals, but 
industry will carry thousands into 
comfort and even into celebrity, and 
this it does with absolute certainty ; 
whereas genius often refuses to be 
tamed and managed, and often goes 
with wretched morals. If you are to 
wish for either, wish for industry.— 
Julian Ralph. 


Failure after long perseverance is 
much grander than never to have a 
striving good enough to be called a 
failure—George Eliot. 


One of the most comfortable places 
to live is just inside your income.— 
The Northern. 


USINESS began to require so- 
briety before prohibition was 
thought possible. Railroads and in- 
dustries found sober employees nec- 
essary to safe and profitable opera- 
tion. Besides, those employers who 
were anxious to improve the condi- 
tion of their men by increasing their 
wages soon discovered that no busi- 
ness can afford to pay high wages to 
intemperate or drinking workmen. 
The Ford Motor Company raised its 
minimum wage first, and then under- 
took to insure the sober use of it. If 
the impossible should occur—I mean 
the return of legalized liquor—its first 
effect would be a widespread reduc- 
tion of wages due to the demoraliza- 
tion of labor which liquor always 
causes.—Henry Ford. 


Profits in any business are not 
made on the first orders—but on the 
orders that follow which come of 
their own accord and on which there 
is no selling expense——Sales Man- 
agement. 


The world is full of sore spots. No 
permanent recovery of our economic 
structure is possible until all sore 
spots are cured. The reparation 
problem must be solved and a way 
must be found to disentangle the 
tariff snarls by which Europe is 
bound to its economic sickbed. Per- 
haps some such body as an Economic 
Council of Business Men, co-operat- 
ing with the Government, ought to 
find out what is wrong and recom- 
mend a remedy—W. W. Atterbury, 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


If you enjoy your work you prob- 
ably are in the right job. If you 
don’t, there are other jobs you may 
like better. But we have noticed that 
anyone can make himself like his 
present job a lot if he works hard 
enough at it—The Shuttle. 


If you ever expect to succeed, you 
must carry out the idea that the other 
fellow is entitled to a chance— 
Samuel Insull. 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


HE meeting of ability and op- 
"TL portunity at the crossroads of 

luck constitutes one of the 
necessary circumstances for the suc- 
cess of the individual in his line of 
endeavor, in the opinion of Walter 
\W. Schneckenburger, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank, and re- 
cently chosen executive vice presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Group, 
Inc., the headquarters of which are 
in Buffalo. 

“JT believe in opportunity and 
ability, and getting the two _ to- 
gether,” Mr. Schneckenburger says 
earnestly. “‘Ability without oppor- 
tunity seldom gets you anywhere, 
and neither does opportunity with- 
out ability. There is a great deal of 
unrecognized ability everywhere.” 

His own start in the banking pro- 
fession furnishes the basis for Mr. 
Schneckenburger’s belief in his 
doctrine. ; 

“When I left high school, I 
wanted to go to college,” he relates. 
“so I taught school in my home 
town, Warsaw, New York, for a 
while to get enough money to go 
to Syracuse University. I expected 
to have sufficient money for this 
purpose within a year. But just 
two weeks before my year of school 
teaching was up, W. J. Humphrey, 
head of a group of banks, came to 
me and said there was an opening 
in one of his banks, and wanted me 
to fill it. He did not ask me how 
much I wanted, nor did I ask how 
much he intended to pay me. 

“It was only at the end of a month 
that he spoke to me about it, and I 
said, ‘I expect you to pay me what 
you think I am worth to you.’ So 
he started me at $6 a week. This 
Was my entry into the banking busi- 
ness. It was purely accidental.” 

IVING in Buffalo will prove no 

novelty to Mr. Schneckenburger, 
because he spent some time there 
when serving as cashier and manag- 
ing director of the Buffalo Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. While:in New York on 
a visit in 1919 he called at the Re- 
serve Bank to look it over and to 
meet some of the officials of the in- 
stitution. This proved to be one of 


the meetings with opportunity, for 
a few weeks later he received an 
appointment as cashier of the branch 
in Buffalo. Two years later, in 1921, 
he was appointed managing direc- 
tor. 

3efore going to Buffalo in 1919, 
Mr. Schneckenburger held the posi- 
tion of cashier and manager of the 
Wyoming Banking Company, 
Wyoming, N. Y., now the Nationai 
Bank of Wyoming, and the Pavi- 
lion Banking Company, Pavilion, N. 
Y., now the Pavilion State Bank. He 
organized the latter institution in 
1914. 

Mr. Schneckenburger’s experience 
with the Humphrey group of banks 
convinced him that there were great 
opportunities for improvement and 
development in the management of 
banks under centralized control, and 
he has always taken a great interest 
in the subject of group banking as 
well as chain and branch banking. 





Walter W. Schneckenburger 


“Early in 1929 I planned to or- 
ganize a group provided I could ac- 
quire the banks on a proper basis,” 
he says, “but the stock market broke 
in the Spring of that year and the 
uncertainty of the financial situa- 
tion prevented the carrying out of 
this program.” 

Opportunity called to Mr. 
Schneckenburger from another di- 
rection, however, for at the invita- 
tion of the late Chellis Austin, then 
president of the Seaboard National 


Bank, he came to New York in May, 
1929, as vice-president of the Sea- 
board National Bank. 

The merger of the Seaboard and 
the Equitable Trust Company im 
September of that year, and the sub- 
sequent merger of the latter institu- 
tion with the Chase National Bank 
in 1930, resulted in the creation of 
the largest banking institution in the 
world. When it opened its doors 
for business on June 2, 1930, Walter 
W. Schneckenburger was vice-presi- 
dent. 


ROM school teacher in a small 

town to vice-president of one of 
the world’s banking giants—surely. 
ability and opportunity had not only 
met, but they had also shaken hands. 
And this does not seem to be the 
end. 

“IT have been elected executive 
vice-president and director of the 
Marine Midland Group., inc.,” he 
explains. “This is a management 
corporation whose directors are 
principally the heads of the different 
banks owned by the holding corpora- 
tion. I also expect to be elected to 
an official position in the Marine 
Trust Company, the largest unit of 
the group, and the Marine Midland 
Corporation, the holding company.” 

Mr. Schneckenburger will assume 
his new responsibilities on May 15, 
that is, unless someone challenges 
him to a bowling match in the in- 
terim. 

“I never ask for a handicap in 
bowling,” he explains, “but I am 
not a believer in an individual hobby. 
Just one interest is not sufficient. I 
believe a man should have a great 
variety of activities and interests, 
for that tends to a broader physical 
and mental development.” 

As to his personal life, “my two 
boys are going to choose their own 
paths in life. I have not attempted 
to choose for them. My reading 
consists principally of financial and 
business material, and such other 
reading as my eyes will permit. I 
am at home a great deal. You see, 
I live in Scarsdale, and that is the 
quietest town in the world. If you 
live there you are, of course, a fami- 
ly man.” 
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Elected President of U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co. 


HARLES S. MUNSON, re- 
cently elected president of the 
United States Industrial Alco- 

hol Company to succeed Russel R. 
Brown, and who has been president 
of the Air Reduction Company for 
the last six years, and president of 
the National Carbide Company since 
1922, does not think he is sufficiently 
interesting or outstanding for anyone 
to want to read about. 

“Sometimes you do get a character 
who is out of the ordinary,” said 
Mr. Munson, “but that is rare. What 
interest can anybody have in reading 
about me? I think that a man head- 
ing a company like the Steel Cor- 
poration is a darn sight more inter- 
esting. Besides, he is an outstanding 
success, and more in the public eye. 
Personally, I hope to accomplish 
more before I am through.” 

Mr. Munson is a graduate of Yale, 
one of the class of 1912. While at 
college he played baseball on the 
freshman team, and later played oc- 


These Companies Prosper Despite 


1929 optimism left in them. Al- 
though the readjustments of the past 
four months have done a great deal 
to remedy the incongruities of the 
price-earnings bases on which differ- 
ent leading issues were selling, it 
would seem that something further 
remains to be done in this direction. 

“It is evident that the bull market 
of 1928-29 gave an unwarranted ad- 
vantage to stocks in industries sub- 
ject to narrow cyclical swings. © By 
buying in depressions stocks in in- 
dustries subject to marked cyclical 
fluctuations, the investor can get a 
much greater value in dollars of 
average earning power, good years 
and bad, than by buying issues in 
the industries which have narrow 
cyclical swings. On a price-earnings 
ratio basis the stocks of the cyclical 
industries (which are subject to 
sharp ups and downs) are the bar- 
gains of the 1931 market.” 

One reason, incidentally, why the 
list of obstacle hurdling companies 
is heavily loaded with less seasoned 
corporations, is the fact that prevail- 
ing conditions constitute a time of 
opportunity for relatively small com- 
panies which started out with only a 
small ratio of the total volume of 
business done by their industry. As 
Carl Byoir, small drug manufacturer, 
remarked to me, this is a period of 
great opportunity for such com- 
panies, provided their executives 
show exceptional alertness, and push 
forward aggressively in advertising 


casionally on the varsity. The sport 
that keeps him occupied most to-day 
is golf. He makes his home in 
Southport, Conn., but lives in New 
York City during the Winter. 

“T like college and believe in it,” 
he says. “My son goes to the Taft 
School in Watertown, Conn. He is 
going to make of himself what he 
wants, and he can go to any school 
or college he picks out. I am not 
going to put him into any profession 
he does not like.” 

Success in business, according to 
Mr. Munson, results usually from a 
combination of so many different and 
contributing factors that it is diffi- 
cult to discover any so definite that 
they can be considered the direct 
cause of a person’s ascendancy. 

“There are a great many things 
that shape a man’s career in busi- 
ness,” he believes, “and it is difficuit 
to put your finger on the main causes 
of his success; keeping everlastingly 
at it is one of them, I suppose. Op- 
portunity has much to do with it, but 
sometimes it is just diligence, and 
often working in the company’s in- 
terest, and placing it before any- 


(Continued from page 19) 


and selling. As Mr. Byoir sees it, 
these smaller companies can capital- 
ize the apathy of their competitors, 
who tend to become discouraged and 
to let down in their efforts. 


HE record of these 54 obstacle 
hurdling champions proves that 
even in times of adversity, success 
records are being achieved. Even 
though business in the large stopped 
declining in the first quarter and 
moved sidewise near the bottom, 
they were in the aggregate unable 
to reflect the negative improvement 
in profits, expressed in comparative 
terms with those of the first quarter 
of 1930. 
In considering the significance of 
all corporate earnings reports for 
the first quarter of 1931, it should 


It may well be that we are in the 
grip of an immutable law, operating 
as all laws do, patiently but inexo- 
rably, which is bearing us away from 
years of inflation and of excitement, 
of folly and of fallacy, to a new 
era, an era of saner outlook, in which 
the real values of life will be within 
the reach of modest means, and in 
which honest work, honestly recom- 
pensed, will be of more value to a 
man than the triumphs of supersales- 
manship and high-power promotion, 
of frothy skill and facile manipula- 
tion — Bainbridge Colby. 
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thing else, makes a great deal of 
difference. Yes, the man who looks 
after the company’s interest, and 
considers it before his own, will get 
ahead.” 

The ability to wrap himself up 
in his work to the extent that he 
finds it to be play is one of Mr. 
Munson’s marked traits. His ac- 
tions, when at work, are those of 
someone having a good time. 

“Business can be a hobby, and that 
is my hobby,” he says, “but I may 
say I think it is a great mistake be- 
cause you forget how to play. Yet 
I find there is a kind of romance in 
business. Business itself seems to 
be centering more and more around 
a few large companies.” 

But the president of the U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company seems to 
have another hobby. 

“T read everything under the sun,” 
he says, “from detective stories to 
biographies. Every once in a while 
I turn back to old books like Dickens 
and other classics. But I don’t know 
why anyone should be interested in 
this, or want to read about me or my 
doings.” 


Depression 


be borne in mind that there is a good 
prospect that the first three months 
will be the poorest of the year. Pros- 
pects of marked change, however, 
are slight for the second quarter. 
Real improvement is likely to be de- 
ferred until the second half of the 
year, and it is my view that normal 
business will not be attained before 
well into 1932. 

In view of the hurdles, the achieve- 
ments of the 54 trend bucking chiet 
executives are all the more remark- 
able, and when the readjustment peri- 
od is over, larger capitalists and 
bankers who pull the strings behind 
the scenes in corporate affairs are 
likely to move some of these man- 
agers who met the ordeal of fire to 
higher posts. Beneath the surface 
of deflation, there has also been a 
realignment of personal prestige and 
economic power. 

The superior profit makers in most 
instances were quick to readjust their 
operating costs to the current man- 
date for economy. Instead of wait- 
ing passively for better times, they 
immediately addressed themselves to 
realities, and found a formula for 
profit in conditions which stumped 
the majority of business men. 

The whole story of managemeut 
is not revealed solely in profit items. 
General Motors Corporation, for ex- 
ample, showed the results of superior 
management in this period by in- 
creasing its proportion of the total 
sales of the industry. 
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READERS and PRESS 


Would Regulate Production 
ARREN J. COLLINS, Chi- 


cago, commenting on an editori- 
al, “Education Needed on Shorter 
Work Week,” says, in part: 

“The number of hours per day or 
the number of days per week we 
shall work in the future all hinge on 
how we are going to handle the ma- 
chinery, the mass production and the 
merger questions. 

“What good are acres upon acres 
of high-priced machinery standing 
idle, wonderful mass production pro- 
grams getting dusty in the files, 
beautiful and modern factory build- 
ings as silent as a morgue, millions 
of people unable to buy plain bread 
and butter, much less the products 
they are equipped to produce? 

“What are we going to do about 
it? Stop machinery? No. That is 
hardly possible. Machinery is here 
to stay and will continue its advance 
in spite of all obstacles. But why 
cannot the introduction of new ma- 
chinery be as carefully planned as 
the introduction of a new product on 
the market, so that it will cause as 
little disturbance as possible—give 
the people affected a little chance to 
adjust themselves? After all, we are 
each other’s employees. I am part 
of any organization serving you, 
while you are part of one serving 
me. I must pay you wages enough 
to enable you to pay me. 

“Just a little more consideration of 
the other fellow’s rights will react, as 
insurance, in making your own par- 
ticular status just so much more se- 
cure. We must either regulate the 
available work and turn it out a 
little slower, or we must share our 
working hours or our earnings with 
the other fellow.” 


Greatest Economic Need 


ROM the Tulsa Tribune: 
“ForBES MAGAZINE in a recent 
issue editorially discussed the great 
need for more vision, more planning, 
more thoughtfulness, in industry. 
The editorial quoted the dictum laid 
down by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
ten years ago, that ‘the purpose of 
industry is quite as much the ad- 
vancement of social well-being as the 
accumulation of wealth.’ 
“American capitalists and indus- 
trialists have been just as improvi- 
dent in their get-rich-quick attitude, 


their utter disregard of the social 
welfare, as were the individual 
Americans who were bitten by the 
Wall Street gambling bug. They 
need the preachments that have been 
made to individual Americans far 
more than the individuals need them. 
Instead of looking ahead only to the 
date of the next dividend declaration, 
industry has got to plan for the next 
generation and far on into the future, 
if the millions who are dependent 
upon the general economic scheme 
for their individual prosperity will 
turn the planning over to such blun- 
derers as are now trying to plan 
Russia’s future. 

“It is encouraging to see such 
leaders of business thought as Rocke- 
feller and Forbes launched upon this 
vital discussion of our greatest eco- 
nomic need.” 


Doing Your Part? 


LENN C. WEBSTER, secre- 
tary, The Geneva Wheel Com- 
pany, Geneva, Ohio: 

“Many conscientious people are 
asking themselves: What is my in- 
dividual responsibility. in bringing 
back prosperity? If everyone will 
look at the matter this way and, when 
they learn the part they should play, 
act accordingly, it will go a long way 
to bring back prosperity. 

“If everyone desiring employ- 
ment is kept busy, production will go 
away beyond our needs. We must, 
then, either export the surplus or 
consume it here. Evidently the for- 
mer is out of the question at this 
time; therefore, the answer is to 
consume more here. 


“This can only start with those 
who have money saved or who have 
good credit. There is a class who 
have plenty of money, together with 
a_ well-established credit. This 
class should commence to buy the 
things they desire—and buy liber- 
ally. Another class—those who 
have steady work and fair credit 
—should buy a few of the luxur- 
ies by using their credit but not 
by abusing it. The laboring class 
should decide that employment can 
be created by working for less than 
war-time or boom-time wages, 
as many improvements would be 
started if the cost for labor was 
lower than in the years past. 


“If everyone will pick out the 
class in which he belongs and do 
his part to the best of his ability, 
it will go a long way to again start 
the wheels of industry and trade.” 


Advertising or Oblivion? 
DITORIAL, Clarion 
Jackson, Miss. : 

“At this moment when it is gen- 
erally felt that the business tide is 
turning, it behooves all of us, wheth- 
er business men or not, to give an 
added push to the movement, in con- 
nection with which a few words of 
B. C. Forbes are most pertinent. 

“Forbes says: ‘What is the great- 
est power in the world? Public 
Opinion. What creates Public Opin- 
ion? Advertising. Is it not time that 
business men woke up and realized 
that advertising is not an expense 
but the cheapest and quickest way 
of making a fortune? It is not ad- 
vertising that is costly. It is oblivion.’ 

“We have to pay a price for ad- 
vertising, of course, but the price we 
would pay for something else if we 
did not advertise, would be far 
greater. 

“Oblivion is tremendously expen- 
Sive. 


Ledger, 


Must Face Facts 


ALPH G. BRAY, Editor, The 
Mission Times, Mission, Texas: 

“I read your magazine with a great 
deal of interest, instruction and in- 
spiration. You are one of the few 
who dare to tell the truth, even when 
you know the consequences may not 
be beneficial in building of public 
morale. The desire of many seers 
to say only those things that will 
bolster up national enthusiasm, even 
at the expense of fundamental prin- 
ciples, can at best cause only a su- 
perficial improvement. We need to 
come out of this depression, as we 
went into it, by following fundamen- 
tals and enduring principles and not 
shallow and trite artificialities. 

“T wish you would come down and 
look over this remarkable country. 
I am sure it would be a revelation 
to you, and perhaps something of an 
inspiration as well. You will see here 
one of the last great frontiers being 
suddenly turned into the most inten- 
sive agricultural section in the United 
States.” 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


EW ENGLAND manufacturers 

are particularly interested right 
now in Henry P. Kendall, president 
of the Kendall Company, because he 
seems to have the 
secret of making 
consistent profits in 
the downtrodden 
cotton textile in- 
dustry. Not only 
that, but he makes 
cotton textiles 
profitable North or 
South, East or 
West. His mills in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and the Carolinas have 
been moving ahead steadily, and a 
couple of years ago his company 
absorbed Bauer and Black, surgical 
manufacturers, of Chicago. 

Mr. Kendall blames his success on 
scientific management, and one of his 
hobbies is the Taylor Society, of 
which he is national president. He 
also has a very active sense of humor. 

A year ago Kendall attended the 
International Management Congress 
in Paris, as the Taylor Society’s rep- 
resentative. Carrying with him only 
the simple Summer traveling clothes 
of an American business man, he was 
embarrassed on the opening day of 
the conference to discover himself 
the only member who was not con- 
ventionally attired in cutaway coat 
and striped trousers. Because of his 
prominent position as the most hon- 
ored delegate from America, he felt 
unpleasantly conspicuous in his sim- 
ple gray business suit. But when he 
was called upon to head a delegation 
invited to meet the President of 
France, it was agreed by all the 
Americans that an international crisis 
had been precipitated. Other mem- 
bers of the American group, fore- 
warned, had brought more formal 
clothes. But a canvass quickly showed 
that none of them were of Kendall's 
comfortable dimensions. When all 
seemed lost, an American newspaper 
man, called upon for advice, led the 
way to a fashionable haberdasher 
who agreed to promote international 
cordiality by renting the distinguished 
Taylorite a cutaway, striped trousers, 
spats, top hat, and all the rest of an 
outfit in the up to the moment French 
fashion. 

In foreign eyes, the ensemble was 
a brilliant success, but Mr. Kendall 





BIG 
MEN 


and the other American delegates 
seem to be agreed that had he ac- 
quired it permanently for wear on 
this side of the water, something of 
a business revolution would have 
been precipitated, in New England 
at least. 


66 HUNDRED family bulldogs,” 

says Theodore R. Gerlach. 
“have enjoyed the thrill of chasing me 
away from back doors when, thirty- 
five years ago, I 
sold Bibles, rugs, 
clocks and pictures 
down in Missouri.” 

Mr. Gerlach is 
still selling pictures 
and is to-day one 
of the world’s big- 
gest producers of 
calendars, greetings 
and other forms of goodwill-building 
art for advertising purposes. 

Last December, at a banquet in 
Chicago, where fourteen hundred 
representative industrial and civic 
leaders were assembled, Mr. Gerlach 
was inaugurated for his second term 
as president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

A feature of the occasion, the 
largest and most successful meeting 
ever sponsored by the organization, 
was the presentation of a bronze 
plaque to Henry Ford, one of the 
guests of honor. Mr. Gerlach made 
the presentation on behalf of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
as a testimonial of appreciation for 
Mr. Ford’s achievements in the field 
of industry and commerce. 

Mr. Gerlach began his career as a 
door-to-door salesman for an in- 
stallment house at Rockford, Illinois. 
His experience in selling pictures, or 
“chromos.”’ as they were then called, 
engendered in hima belief that there 
was a demand for good art pictures 





among people of moderate circum- 
stances. With this idea in mind he 
enlisted capital and in 1907 built his 
first little factory and launched his 
ship of dreams upon the broad sea 
of opportunity. 

To-day Mr. Gerlach is president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of .Chicago, of United Print- 
ers & Publishers, Inc., Joliet, Illinois, 
and of the Gerlach-Barklow Com- 
pany, Joliet, Illinois. His little ship 
of dreams, launched so confidently 
almost a quarter of a century ago, 
is to-day a flotilla of eight big pro- 
ducing companies employing thou- 
sands of loyal and happy workers. 

“Success has not spoiled T. R. 
Gerlach,” said one of his old em- 
ployees; “to-day he is just as keen, 
just as enthusiastic, just as human 
and approachable, and as intensely 
interested in every one of his asso- 
ciates and employees as _ when, 
twenty-four years ago, his plant con- 
sisted of a small room with four em- 
ployees. And his motto reads the 
same to-day as it did then: ‘We Our- 
selves the Better Serve By Serving 
Others Best.’ ” 


ILLIAM A. BARBER, prin- 

cipal director of Childs Com- 
pany, enjoys nothing so much as 
golf, but there are limits to what he 
considers a good game. One day on 
the links in Los Angeles, he saw a 
man make a hole in one. 

“The distance was 208 yards,” said 
Mr. Barber. “The player took a 
swing and to judge from his expres- 
sion he must have thought he miffed 
it. 

“The ball skimmed along the grass 
tops until about 100 yards down it 
hit a rock and bounded neatly over 
a brook, then continued onward until 
it struck a bunker, and bounced in 
the air. It skimmed along to the far 
end of the green, bounded back and 
struck the flagpole, careened about 
for a second and finally dropped into 
a hole. 

“The player must have been a 
close student of geography as well as 
geology. He received wide attention 
in the papers and undoubtedly he 
deserved it. It made me think, how- 
ever, that a game of golf may not 
only be good but sometimes be even 
a bit too good.” 
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For clerical time, as interpa 
lars on the weekly pa oll 
exactly the volume of work your al 
accomplish ... no more. If they dé 


writing work as an Addressograph 
would do in your office, you get only 
one-tenth of what you should for cleri- 
cal time. 

Count the hands in your office busily 
engaged in copying names and ad- 
dresses or data from ordinary business 
records ... onto sales promotional 

















The Addressograph illustrated is the new, low-priced, all 

purpose, electric model, which mechanically transcribes 

fund tal busi: records at high speed. There are also 

hand operated models and super-speed automatic models 
from $42.50 to $12,000 
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percent as much record keeping an@ 


‘you get 
clerical time 


not always an 


a Le o 4 Jency 


and 


Biteratu: business forms such as 
notices, checks, 


pa¥forms, factory 


an 
ag of fhe name 


pr prospect 


Realize,“4og 
moves the expr 
from ordinary re 
with ONE motion it 
mation recorded on an 


hdd | essograph 
self-writing record. And does it 10 to 50 
times faster than hand methods. 

An Addressograph representative 
can show you how you can get more 
for clerical time. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Addressograph, Limited, London, England 
Addressograph G. m. b. H. Berlin, Germany 

Addressograph, S. A. Paris, France 
Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Cleveland, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Cc ‘i; 1931, Add 
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FORBES for 


A Plan to End Waste in Distribution 


Disbursements of the Plan, Inc.: 
$3 dividends on 30 shares of pre- 








NN Pk Selo aie as eck asovesao ooo $90 
(NSS SOE gear pea See 5 $840 
to menmiwiacturer .... 0.6... .66sss $420 
gE ES SS ene eee rere 420 
$840 


The distribution of the members’ 
half is made tov “A”, “B” and “C” 
in the same proportion as in the 
previous example, since each dealer’s 
sales have maintained the same rela- 
tion to the total sales. “‘A’’ gets one- 
sixth, or $70; “B” gets one-third, or 
$140, and “C” gets one-half, or 
$210. 

Adding to these amounts the divi- 
dends each receives on his preferred 
stock, the totals received and percent- 
ages of return on investments work 
out as follows: 


ne ac eae ova ORES $100, or 20% 
A Ses 170, or 34% 
ete cer cP a: Ie en are 240, or 48% 


HE notable increase in percent- 

ages of return on the retailer's 
investment in this example reveals 
the benefits of the provision for ad- 
ditional payments into the Plan, Inc., 
on account of increased purchases of 
Squibb products. In effect, the 10 
per cent. is paid twice over on that 
part of sales which represents an in- 
crease over the previous year’s busi- 
ness. 

The proportional — profit-sharing 
provisions, when applied to a group 
of druggists in every section of the 
United States in actual practice, are 
seen to have some of the characteris- 
tics of the compensating factors that 
govern insurance premiums of the 
individual in relation to the averages 
of the group. For instance, a boom 
in one section will be translated into 
a higher percentage of returns for 
all, and acute depression in any sec- 
tion will be offset in part by better 
conditions in other sections. This 
means that retailers temporarily able 
merely to hold their own will share 
in the benefits of increased sales by 
other members. And in the long run 
even the most active co-operators 
and most efficient merchandisers will 
receive more than would come to 
them through their own efforts alone, 
because the greater their sales the 
higher their proportion of the total 
sum for distribution, which is con- 
stantly gaining through evolution and 
growth of the Plan, Inc. : 

How the plan compensates for 
ups and downs in the individual re- 
tailer’s business is illustrated by the 
fact that all members received for the 
year 1930 their proportional share 


(Continued from page 14) 


of a total net increase of 32.6 per 
cent. in sales of Squibb products 
by the entire plan membership, al- 
though not every member was able 
to increase his sales over 1929 in 
that ratio. In fact, the average in- 
crease among members in the central 
drought section was only 18 per 
cent., and in the Southwest the aver- 
age gain was slightly smaller. But 
even if the individual retailer made 
no gain whatever, he received his 
proportionate share of the 10 per 
cent. paid into the Plan, Inc., by E. 
R. Squibb & Sons on the 32.6 per 
cent. increase in total net sales of 
plan members. 

5. The final objective, that of in- 
creased sales and profits for the 
House of Squibb, is obtained almost 
automatically through arriving at the 
others. When you consider that the 
retail drug business of the country 
was generally estimated as showing 
a decline of 16 to 20 per cent. in 
1930, it is obvious that an increase 
of over 32 per cent. in sales of the 
Plan members, obtained by means 
of this profit-sharing plan, was not 
only gratifying, but highly profitable 
as well. This increased business was 
probably obtained at a lower cost per 
dollar of net sales than would have 
been possible by any other means. 
And at the same time the Squibb re- 
tailers received a higher return per 
dollar of sales of Squibb products 
than ever before, because they made 
their regular retail profit in addition 
to their returns from the plan. 

Because of mutual benefits, retail- 
ers are receptive to ideas for the sort 
of co-operation that increases vol- 
ume. Squibb salesmen calling upon 
plan members are regarded as friends 
and co-operators in a mutually profit- 
able business, and sales resistance 
has a solvent. Although there 1s 
nothing in the “Subscriber’s Agree- 
ment” that would rule out other prod- 
ucts or interfere with a member’s 
free conduct of his own business, it 


Do not worry, eat three square meals 
a day, say your prayers, be courteous 
to your creditors, keep your digestion 
good, steer clear of biliousness, exer- 
cise, go slow, and go easy. Maybe 
there are other things that your special 
case requires to make you happy, but, 
my friend, these I reckon will give 
you a good lift—Abraham Lincoln. 


Most of the money a business man 
calls profits is merely money that 
has not been wasted.-—A. V. Burdine. 


is provided that each member will 
carry a suitable line of Squibb prod- 
ucts and favor their sale in an 
orderly manner; also that he will 
give Squibb products prominent win- 
dow displays from time to time and 
prominent show-case displays at all 
times. 

Already, owing to the mutual urge 
toward co-operation, Squibb district 
sales managers have met with whole- 
hearted support from members in 
several towns where a “Squibb 
Necessities Week” has been billed as 
a local merchandising event. To pre- 
pare for this special sales effort, 
salesmen go into all stores of Squibb 
Plan members in a town, arrange 
counter, showcase and window dis- 
plays, and decorate the stores with 
posters and banners. Recent drives 
of this kind have increased sales of 
Squibb products during the week 
from three or four up to as much as 
ten times the usual amount. 


HE plan has been especially valu- 

able to E. R. Squibb & Sons be- 
cause it has stepped up the sale of 
items in the line not singled out for 
special emphasis in national advertis- 
ing campaigns, and hence not pre- 
viously sold in anywhere near propor- 
tionate volume. This is accomplished 
by making it profitable for the re- 
tailer to sell the entire Squibb line. 
There 1s something in the nature of a 
delayed cashing in on years of heavy 
advertising investment in the ease 
with which previously lagging items 
are riding along on the popularity of 
the leaders. 

Lastly, for the House of Squibb 
there is a sort of secondary benefit 
—something for which there is a 
distinct craving in the hearts of all 
industrialists. I refer to the stabili- 
zation of the Squibb business in the 
face of general business depression. 
This happy situation, in turn, made 
it possible for Squibb to adopt the 
five-day week last July, without cur- 
tailing the weekly incomes of the 
workers. And when workers every- 
where feared for their jobs, the 
House of Squibb was able to guar- 
antee employment throughout the 
Winter, regardless of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

A plan that works well in any de- 
partment of a business has a way of 
bearing fruit in unexpected places. 
And when such a plan is linked to 
such a vital department as retail dis- 
tribution, it is almost impossible to 
estimate the full crop. This is espe- 
cially true when such a plan solves 
problems which have long obstructed 
progress. 
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If Clouds Like These Hang 
Over Your Business, Perhaps 
Philadelphia Can Dispel Them 


Many industries are handicapped by 
the wrong plant location. For most 
of them Philadelphia affords, in fa- 
vorable balance, the elements needed 
for success—labor, power, transpor- 
tation, port, distribution, housing 
facilities. 






































‘To these can be added quick access 
to America’s greatest market. The 
Atlantic States area contains a popu- 
lation with 48% of the country’s 
spendable income, and this vast in- 
come centers at a point thirty-eight 
miles northwest of City Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 


Philadelphia’s opportunity for in- 
dustry is covered more fully in the 
following booklets which are im- 
mediately available: 





“A Dollar-and-Cents Viewpoint 

on Plant Location” 
“Transportation Facilities” 
“Distribution and Production” 
“Power Resources” 


“Labor and Human Resources” 
“The Real Philadelphia” 


Without cost or obligation this As- 
sociation will prepare and submit 
data relating specifically to Phila- 
delphia’s opportunity for your busi- 
ness. Please address Department 
Y. on your business letterhead. 
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In step with a 





FORBES for 


Railroad Comers 


(Continued from page 17) 
Pacific, and a very live force in the 
regeneration of that once moribund 
property, now being expanded. 

Thus begins and ends the place 
of the traffic man in the railroad 
presidents list. The operating man, 
with the few lawyer exceptions, 
just set down, is king in the situation 
to-day, all the way through to the 
Northwest, where Ralph Budd, at 
fifty-two, guides Great Northern, on 
to the West Coast where Paul Shoup 
sits in the president's office in the 


| huge Southern Pacific Building that 


rises high in lower Market Street, 
San Francisco. Shoup is but fifty- 
seven, and so capable is he that they 





quick-step age 


E83 


“WD 


will not be even thinking of a suc- 
cessor to him for many and many a 
day to come. Carl Gray, of the 
Union Pacific, is seven years older, 
equally capable. And there is another 





The modern world won’t wait. 
It is hungry for speed. With the 
telephone it gets speed — actually 
miles per second. 

The telephone is in step with 
theage. Itsuse has grown steadily, 
and with it Bell System facilities. 
Plant investment in 1900 was 
$181,000,000; today it is more 
than $4,000,000,000. 

The urge for speed is being 
answered by improved telephone 


apparatus and operating methods, 
and by the development of special 
services such as overseas, ship 
to shore, teletypewriting and 
telephotography. 

Progressive response to the 
trends of the day is one reason 
why the Bell System has been 
able to make dividend payments 
without interruption. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet “‘Some Financial Facts’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
‘PHONE, 























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Two Rector Street 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 

















Carl Gray, chip off the fine old block, 
who is swiftly rising in the railroad- 
ing profession. Carl Gray, Jr., is 
but forty-two years old, and he is 
already vice-president and_ general 
manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha. 

There have been those who have 
thought that it was unwise for a 
railroad president's son to attempt to 
follow in the footsteps of his father 
—in the past there have been one or 
two rather notable instances of 
nepotism on some of our roads— 
but, in last analvsis, this would 
seem to be a rather unfair attitude 
to take. Especially when one sees a 
younger Hale Holden rising because 
of his own efforts as a vice-president 


| of the Pullman Company, a younger 





Daniel Willard taking hold of the 
legal problems of Baltimore & Ohio 
with a firm and intelligent grasp 
, the honorable names of Crow- 
ley and Hustis still others 

being perpetuated with dignity 
by the next generation. 


EW blood for the American 

railroad. It comes this way and 
it comes that. But it comes pretty 
steadily all the while. There are 
times when the situation, like some 
others in railroading, becomes dis- 
couraging, as when one contemplates 
the small enrollment of students for 
distinctly railroad study, at Harvard 
and elsewhere, but then there comes 
the moment when one finds many 
actual railroaders going to Cam- 
bridge for the Summer courses there 
and feels that the old machine still 
functions well. It continues to up- 


build itself and it asks few favors of 
any outside its ranks. There is not 
the slightest indication that it will 
die, not for lack of fine, fresh new 
blood at any rate. 
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ime proves that 


Copper 


Costs Less 








Historic “Upsala House,” 
Germantown, Pa., with 
Copper gutters and rain- 
pipes in perfect condition 
after 132 years of con- 


tinuous service. 


ANY houses built generations 

ago still have their original 
Copper gutters and rain-pipes . . . as 
serviceable today as when they were 
installed. 

Compare this lasting service of 
Copper with that of metals that rust. 
The first replacement of metal work 
that rusts—usually necessary within 
ten years— will more than offset the 
initial ‘saving’? such metal seems 
to offer. 

Those who have made cost com- 
parisons find Anaconda Copper the 


least expensive metal for gutters, rain- 


pipes, and flashings around chimneys, 
dormers and other roof projections 
where leaks usually start. 

And there are other uses in the 
home for which Copper, Brass and 
Bronze demonstrate their economy. 
Anaconda Brass Pipe assures a full flow 
of clear water and permanent freedom 
from rust—the chief cause of pipe 
failure. Window and door screens of 
Anaconda Bronze Wire outlast many 
sets of rustable screens . . . and hard- 
ware of solid Anaconda Brass and 
Bronze retains its rich beauty in- 
definitely. 





From mine to consumer, a single organization 
safeguards quality in Anaconda Copper, Brass 
and Bronze. With over 100 years of experience 
and unrivaled research facilities, Anaconda de- 
velops, tests and produces Copper and Copper 
Alloys which give unequaled service for count- 


less applications. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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stamps 


HE cost of a full color page advertisement in 


The American Weekly is $16,000. 


That is the highest price per page asked by any 
magazine publisher in the world. 


But the advertiser who stops to analyze that 
cost soon comes to the realization that it is the 
greatest bargain on the entire publishing counter. 


For $208,000 he can buy a full page in four colors 
every fourth week throughout the year and mer- 
chandise his wares thirteen times during the year 
to 5,500,000 prosperous families who live in the 
richest buying areas of this country. 


These pages which are more than twice the size 
of any other magazine page give him full opportun- 
ity to tell his whole story in word and illustration. 


The great economy of The American Weekly as 
an advertising medium quickly becomes apparent 
when its cost is reduced to the common denomi- 
nator of the two cent stamp. 


If the advertiser were to mail each of these thir- 
teen color pages to each of the families reached by 
this mighty magazine the postage bill alone, for a 
year, would be 26c per family—or $1,430,000 in all. 

Yet, through the medium of The American 
Weekly he can address 5,500,000 families every 
four weeks throughout the year with a great color 
page advertisement at a cost of less than two 2c 
stamps per family reached. 


When you realize the economy and the power of 
this great magazine; when you realize that no 
other magazine in all the world can offer so much 
for so little—then you will understand why, even 
in times like these, The American Weekly con- 
tinues to forge ahead year after year. 

To give some idea of the coverage of this mighty 
magazine, let us analyze its circulation. 

The American Weekly concentrates and domi- 
nates in 579 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over. (1930 U. S. Census 
figures. ) 

In each of 154 cities, it reaches one out of every two 
families 

In 107 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 147 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 171 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in 
thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 





Cock-A- Doodle-Doo 


The American Weekly advertising revenue 
and linage for the month of April was greater 
than for any April in its history, and is greater 
for the first four months of 1931 than for the 
first four months of any year in its history. 
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Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Business Fundamentals Are Stronger 
than Public Pessimism 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


NE of the more important fun- 
QO damental questions of this 

month is whether the renewed 
the stock market last 
month is actually exercising a retard- 
ing effect upon the potential business 
recovery, or whether the fundamen- 
tals are strong enough to work by 
themselves in spite of the surface 


weakness in 


gloom and despondency noticeable in 
some quarters. 

The question as to which move- 
ments appear first, stock trends or 
business trends, must remain an open 
one, because past history shows a 
fairly even division in the records. 
Sometimes the stock market has dis- 
counted a turn in business anywhere 
from six to nine months in advance 
of its appearance, but in almost as 
many cases the stock market has 
lagged behind a turn in the business 
indexes. 

At the beginning of the recent bear 
market, in 1929, business turned 
down about six weeks before the bear 
market started in stocks. At the be- 
ginning of 1931 the stock market 
moved upward for about a month 
before the seasonal increase in busi- 
ness began to manifest itself, but this 
at least 
was _al- 


is an unfair example since 
some seasonal improvement 
most guaranteed. 


ERHAPS the most significant 
item of past history in this re- 
gard was in 1921, when business flat- 
tened out from its long and sharp de- 
cline in February. Stock prices in 
that year made their new lows in June 
and again in August, by a very small 
margin in both cases. Popular senti- 
ment was just about as black that 
year as it is now, yet business declined 
practically no further. 
The stock market 





weakness of ° 


June and August was perhaps re- 
flected slightly by very small business 
recessions in July and September of 
that year, but it is significant that 
those business declines were hardly 
noticeable in the accredited indexes. 
The slight declines noted in the Sum- 
mer of 1921 still held even with, or 
above, the previous lows and, to all 
intents and purposes, the bottom 
made by business in February of 
1921 was the bottom of that entire 
business depression. 

It is dangerous to anticipate that 
business history will repeat itself, for 
it never does exactly that, but 
if fundamentals continue favorable. 
there seems no reason why business 
indexes cannot go on forming their 
“trough” this Summer, even in spite 
of the stock market irregularities and 
the probable continuation of intermit- 
tently depressed and discouraged 
popular sentiment. 


HE idealistic attempts to keep 

wage scales higher in our pres- 
ent depression than in any previous 
one do not appear to have amelior- 
ated this depression very much, since 
it was “written in the stars.” Like- 
wise, it seems now written in the 
starry fundamentals that we are near- 
ing the end of our long depression, 
and such factors seem to work large- 
ly without direct regard for the stock 
market or public sentiment. 

The public has refused to buy 
shoes, clothes, etc., in spite of com- 
paratively high wage levels; and the 
public should soon again be buying 
shoes and clothes to answer its cumu- 
lative need, regardless of what the 
stock market is doing or what it 
thinks is going to happen to general 
business. And when that delayed 
public buying can be no longer de- 


layed, then business will take care of 
itself. 

Specifically, the general industrial 
picture has remained perhaps a bit 
brighter than was generally antici- 
pated. The usual seasonal recessions 
toward the Summer lethargy are go- 
ing on but many individual lines are 
holding up better than usual at this 
season. The railroad situation is 
slightly more encouraging, with earn- 
ings almost certainly past the lowest 
levels to be seen this year, and quite 
probably past the lowest to be seen 
in the current business depression. 
Motor car output seems not to have 
been jumped too rapidly and con- 
sumer demand may hold the industry 
higher than the 
Summer. 


expected during 


OMMODITY prices are still 
troublesome, but the most im- 


portant agricultural staples have 
given new signs of stabilization. 


Power output has recovered from its 
short slump. Building figures are 
seasonally higher but still disappoint- 
ing, while steel prices are somewhat 
weaker and production barely hold- 
ing its own. The textiles and leather 
industries continue to show improve- 
ment. Interest rates are dragging 
near the lowest in 25 years, with bill 
rate declines early in May suggesting 
the further lowering of New York's 
discount rate. 

All in all, the general business 
status continues extremely irregular, 
with fresh deflation and readjust- 
ments here and there, as are normally 
to be anticipated at this stage, but 
with nothing alarming to disturb the 
notion that while conditions will im- 
prove very gradually this year, still 
the worst of the readjustment is be- 
hind us. 
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PIERCE -ARROW 
TRUCKS 


wont wear out 


ORE than 60% of all Pierce-Arrow trucks built are still 
earning profits for their owners. The very first Pierce- 
Arrow (built in 1911) is still in service. Many of these rugged 
veterans have seen 15, 18, even 20 years of strenuous service — 
they are not worth a dollar on the books because their purchase 
price was written off years ago, but they are still earning profits. 
As an example, the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, bought 

6 Pierce-Arrow 5-ton trucks in 1922. 


**For 9 years these stalwart trucks, working with trailers, 
hauled double capacity loads—and these same trucks 
are stillin excellent condition,”’ says the garage super- 
intendent. ‘‘Low maintenance costs are proof of sturdy 
construction. Old number 12 traveled over 79,000 miles 
before it needed an overhaul. These Pierce - Arrows 
have plenty of power and are absolutely reliable.” 


The new Pierce-Arrow heavy-duty trucks, offered in 5 chassis 
models ranging from 12,000 to 34,000 pounds maximum gross 
weight rating, are thoroughly modern, and the finest trucks ever 


built—even by Pierce-Arrow. 


> >PIERCE-ARROW=> 


Buffalo, New York 
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ime-Saving NEWS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Turn Appears Finally to 
Have Arrived as Seasonal 
Gains Appear in Both 
Earnings and Loadings 


N this section last issue we reported 
l the final figures for February railroad 

net income at the lowest for any month 
in exactly ten years. At the same time we 
prophesied that that particular month of 
1931 might quite probably be the low point 
for the present business depression, and 
called attention to the indications that 
March earning reports would make a con- 
siderably improved showing. 

That prophecy seems to have been borne 
out quite well thus far. Individual railroad 
systems are currently in process of re- 
porting on their March earnings and the 
results are quite gratifying. There is al- 
most always a good-sized increase in 
March over February of any year from a 
purely seasonal standpoint, but in 1931 the 
gain seems to have been even beyond this 
natural seasonal increment. 


INAL reports of all Class 1 systems 

for the month of March will not be 
available for some time, but on a basis of 
the individual roads which have thus far 
reported we might hazard an estimate of 
around $45,000,000 as the total net railway 
operating income of all Class 1 roads for 
the month of March. Such a figure would 
show an increase of nearly 70 per cent. 
from the extreme low of $27,000,000 net 
shown in February of this year, and would 
compare with only about $61,000,000 in 
March of last year. 

If our estimate proves approximately 
correct it would mean a decline of only 
about 25 per cent. from March of last 
year, or the smallest decline from the pre- 
ceding year, which the consecutive month- 
ly earnings have shown since the closing 
months of 1929, when the business depres- 
sion was just getting under way. 

Such a figure would be far from normal 
but would at least indicate that all hope is 
not lost and that at least some improve- 
ment is taking place in railway earnings. 
Compared with the corresponding month 
in 1929, our estimate for March earnings 
of this year would still show a drop of 
over 50 per cent. 


REIGHT traffic has also given some 
definite encouragement, and_ recent 
weeks, while irregular, have shown gains 
a little above the normal seasonal increase. 
Latest weekly reports of the American 
Railway Association show current freight 
car loadings running at around 760,000 
cars per week, which is a new high record 
thus far in 1931 and the best figures ,re- 
ported since the early part of December 
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last year. The latest report shows a decline 
of only 15 per cent. below the correspond- 
ing week of last year, compared with drops 
in the past four to six months running 
anywhere from 25 to 35 per cent. 

In the recent weekly report increases in 
traffic have been shown by every single 
classification for the previous week, thuugh 
such classifications are still running gen- 
erally behind the corresponding period of 
last year. Compared with the same week 
two years ago recent freight traffic still 
shows a drop of nearly 25 per cent. The 
current reports are encouraging, however, 
and on a basis of the seasonal increase, 
adjusted index numbers are near the 
highest levels for freight traffic seen thus 
far in 1931, and with one exception are 
the highest in nearly six months. 


AVIATION 


Industry Looking Up as 

Traffic Gains and Re- 

placement Equipment Or- 
ders Begin 


h | OTHING very spectacular, outside 
the awaking of the DO-X, has oc- 
curred in the aviation field thus far 

in the new month, but plans are now tak- 
ing shape for new attempts at record 
flights both eastward and westward across 
the Atlantic. Weather conditions have 
remained unfavorable rather longer than 
usual, but the proverbial calm summer 
season should soon encourage new at- 
tempts at fame. 

The domestic industry continues to im- 
prove slightly and irregularly, but none 
the less surely. So far as the manufactur- 
ing end is concerned, demand for replace- 


ments is making itself genuinely felt from 
the transportation companies. Government 
orders for new equipment have also had a 
bolstering effect. The War Department 
has recently placed contracts for airplanes 
and engines involving expenditures of 
nearly $2,000,000, which follow on rather 
large contracts earlier in 1931. The bulk 
of the latest order goes to Pratt & Whit- 
ney for 200 Wasp engines at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000. Other beneficiaries 
in the order are Fokker, Douglas and 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporations. 

The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that all Fokker tri-motored trans- 
port planes manufactured during 1929 
have been prohibited from transporting 
passengers until complete tests of their 
reliability can be made. The order affected 
about 35 planes and results from the recent 
Knute Rockne accident. 


1* contrast with last year, when very 
few new lines were opened and quite a 
number of old lines closed, the tendency 
in the past month or two has returned to 
the opening of new air lines. 
Transcontinental & Western Airlines, 
Inc., has recently announced the opening 
of a new all-air passenger and express ser- 
vice between New York and Chicago. The 
schedule will call for an eight-hour run 
and passenger fare is set at $56 one way. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Agitation Over Wage 

Rates is Needless. Em- 

ployment Continues Slow 
Gains 


a highly agitated state over the 

problem of industrial wages. The 
irony of the present situation seems to be 
that a good deal less notice would have 
been taken of wage reductions and a good 
deal less heard about them if corporations 
had not taken an idealistic attitude and 
tried to keep payments at a higher scale 
in the present business depression than in 
any previous one. 

In practically every previous major 
business depression wages have come down 
fairly rapidly along with living costs. 
President Hoover requested at the begin- 
ning of the present depression that cor- 
porations try to hold up their wage scales 
and they have done it in a noble manner. 
Now it appears that this idealistic policy 
has not softened the business depression 
to any appreciable extent and has perhaps 
made business even worse, because corpo- 
ration profits have been reduced by the 
high wage payments in the face of con- 
stant public decline in buying. 


T HE public and the press continue in 
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HE tendency seems to be highly 
mixed, but in general it appears that 
wage reductions are now going for- 
ward at about the normal rate for such a 
business depression. From an economical 
standpoint it seems only wise that wage 
scales should be deflated in line with other 
classifications to hasten a more healthy 
status on which to build fundamental busi- 
ness improvement. 
— employment figures 
give further credence. to indications 
that the bottom of the unemployment curve 
has been passed. Conditions are continuing 
a slow and irregular improvement through- 
out the East and for the. first time in 
seventeen months the general level of em- 
ployment in the middle western states has 
risen definitely. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago shows that employment in ten 
industrial lines rose 1 per cent. and that 
earnings gained 4 per cent. in the latest 
monthly report. 


PRICES 


Tendency Still Toward 

Lower Levels But Markets 

Are Gaining Resistance 
for a Turn 


ESPITE irregular recoveries here 
D and there and from time to time, 

the general trend of commodity 
prices has continued toward lower levels. 
Practically all of the staple articles from 
farm and mine gave way fairly steadily 
around the beginning of the present month 
and many new low records were estab- 
lished. More recently there has been a 
better measure of stabilization and some 
fair recoveries throughout the list, but in 
general levels still remain low and not 
so far from the bottom levels witnessed 
in the past fifteen years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


eer 149.419 152.525 177.736 
ee eee 8.9134 9.2291 10.9393 
Bureau of Labor..... 74.5 75.5 90.8 


Most -of the monthly indexes continue 
to make new low levels, while the weekly 
indexes have declined at a rather rapid 
pace. The Fisher weekly index has dropped 
nearly one full point in a single week and 
the latest figure is at a new low record 
since just prior to the beginning of the 
World War, or about 17 years ago. 

Based on the average prices for 1926, 
the latest Fisher weekly index number 
stands at around 73. This compares with 
74 in the previous week, with nearly 80 
at the beginning of 1930 and with an aver- 
age of 86 for last year. Counting 1926 
levels as 100, the purchasing power of the 
dollar is now 137, based on .the Fisher 
index. 

The average purchasing power of the 
dollar in 1929 was only 104, so that in 
comparison with the dollar in 1929 every 
1931 dollar represents a purchasing power 
of around $1.33, or a gain of about 33 per 
cent. in two years. Theorists apparently 
leave such factors out of consideration 
when they state that wages should not be 
reduced for fear of reducing the consumer 
purchasing power. 


HE grain and cotton markets were 

under a good deal of fairly steady 
pressure around the beginning of May, and 
although there have been slight recoveries, 
current quotations still show a loss of 
anywhere from one to five cents per bushel 
in the grains, and anywhere from $1 to $6 
per bale in the cotton market. The long 
awaited fundamental signals indicating 
the end of the long decline in grain and 
cotton markets appear to be beginning to 
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show up and the market itself, while stil] 
showing losses, appears to be working into 
a much sounder formation. 

The metal markets have continued un- 
steady and slightly lower. Steel prices are 
still holding their previous posted advances, 
but the underpinning is not nearly so 
strong as it was a month or six weeks ago. 
One of the less favorable indicators is the 
scrap market. Heavy melting steel scrap 
has been reduced at Chicago to around 
$9.50 per ton and reductions of from 25 
to 50 cents per ton have taken place else- 
where. Such declines do not necessarily 
guarantee a drop in steel prices, but they 
are a fairly good index of the steel price 
situation. 


HE miscellaneous metals have also 

been irregularly lower, with copper 
suffering another slight reduction to 
around 9% cents per pound, and at a new 
low for the past thirty-seven years. Zinc. 
lead and tin have also been inclined 
lower, though there has been some flatten- 
ing out of the decline compared with the 
sharp drops noted in the early part of 
April. 

Quotations for crude and refined oil and 
oil products continue to seek somewhat 
lower levels, though here also the move- 
ment is gradually flattening out. Sugar 
prices have been well maintained and coffee 
has enjoyed a rather smart recovery, the 
largest and most important one in well 
over a year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
oe are ‘ $ .65 $ .99 
ae So ee 573 62% 78% 
Se Sree ‘ 31 41 
TE, OEE sé ckccsdnes . 10.55 15.10 
DE 5 cusiennnavinnt ; 4.55 5.75 
| SR er f 05% 09% 
Se .0440 .0450 .0490 
eS ee g 18.00 27.530 
Tron, 2X Phila.... mf 17.76 20.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh i 30.00 33.00: 
See ere . 4.50 5.50 
NE fein bcuiuswscseee y 9.75 14.00 
Zine, E. St. Louis.... 3.3 3.65 4.70 
| | (Eee 25.00 33.25 
Rubber, July ......... 6.00 6.36 14.30 
PR is necis ins oo 55s 113 .113 .142 
Crude Oil, Mid C...... 53 .53 1.18 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Gold Imports Continue 

Despite Lowered Bill Rate. 

Brokers’ Loans Near Rec- 
ord Low 


HERE has been very little change 
I thus far in the new month in the 
level of interest rates, but what 
small changes have occurred have been in 
reversal of the movement noted last month 
toward slightly firmer rates. The moder- 
ate firming up in March and April was 
largely of a seasonal character and the 
more recent recessions have also been an- 
ticipated from a seasonal standpoint. Both 
the rise and fall of interest rates thus far 
in 1931 have been extremely slight and 
hardly noticeable to the naked eye, but the 
general level of posted rates has once 
more come back down near the lowest 
level in many years. 
Toward the end of April the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York began lower- 
ing its bill rates, and since such rates gen- 
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HER is a trip through the scenic 
heart of the Canadian Rockies 
—and a 6o00-mile ocean voyage through 
the famous Inside Passage where the 
mountains, themselves, come down to 
the sea. 





See Mt. Robson, armoured giant 
of the Canadian Rockies . . . visit 
Jasper National Park—golf on its 
championship course—ride on moun- 
tain-trails. Travel on to Kitwanga, 
strange land of totem poles, and the 
famous “River of Clouds.” Cruise 
from Prince Rupert, through the fjords 
of the Pacific Coast, to Vancouver— 
returning to Jasper by rail along the 
roaring Fraser and Thompson River 
Gorges. Or reverse the order and start 
at Vancouver. Write for complete in- 
formation. 








@ Here is the route cf the 5 day 
Triangle Tour. Canadian National 
also operates daily north and 
south bound steamers connecting 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. Free—to your club or your church 
—a choice of 50 motion picture travel 
films on Canadian life and scenes. 
——- earn a Aa she Films, projector and operator will be 
provided on application to the Cana- 
dian National offices listed below. 





© You stop at Kitwanga long enough to see these fine examples 
of totem pole art. Fascinating and grotesque, they record the 
history and legends of the Indian aristocracy. Today totem 
pole carving is fast becoming @ lost art, for the Indian has 
adopted the white man’s tombstones—carving on them symbols 
similar to those on the colorful totems of Kitwanga. 


The Largest Railura Y 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Satine 2 ctneriad 
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erally move somewhat ahead of changes in 
the rediscount rate, the action turned 
attention to possibility of reduction in the 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to a new low level for 
all time. 
Current Interest Rates 
2 Wks. Year 





Ago Ago 
Call Money .... 14% 4% 
66-90 day time 2 4 
Commercial paper ..... 2% 2% 4 

> 


New York rediscoun*.. 2 


HE gold import movement has con- 
tinued active and April receipts were 
not far under those for the previous 
month. Final figures are not available at 
this writing, but advance figures for April 
of this year indicate that there were no 
exports at all and that the total imports 
were just under $21,000,000, compared 
with just under $26,000,000 in March. 
April is the fifth consecutive month in 
which the United States received a large 
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amount of gold but showed no official ex- 
ports of that metal. Most of the imports 
last month came from Argentina and the 
Orient, the latter increasing rather sharply. 
Imports have continued thus far in the 
new month but at a somewhat lower rate. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have increased moderately in recent weeks, 
due perhaps to greater activity in the se- 
curity markets. At about this time last 
year there was a moderate drop in such 
figures, so that current weekly reports are 
nearer the 1930 totals than they have been 
in recent months. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1931 1930 

New. Vork ..<...0. $6,844,266,000 $9,502,100,000 
ee ae ere 498,587 ,000 692,508,000 
Philadelphia ....... 517,382,000 561,094,000 
ee 571,603,000 726,795,000 
Richmond .......... 248,640,000 289,687,000 
pO Ere 188,714,000 241,836,000 
Pe, IO cnpdnccane 215,662,000 276,547,000 
IN, inne oss asieae 1,201,163,000 1,529,744,000 
Minneapolis ........ 147,579,000 192,728,000 
Baneas City .....<0 239,590,000 311,070,000 
cee wcad pier 147,391,000 190,077,000 
San Francisco 648,558,000 829,581,000 

MOREE cicciinakcd $11,469,135,000 $15,343,767 ,000 


ROKERS’ loans have continued their 

decline and around the beginning of 
May the weekly report for the Federal 
Reserve Bank showed the largest drop in 
such loans since last November. The lat- 
est report from this source shows total 
leans to brokers at only $1,730,000,000, a 
drop of $114,000,000 in a single week. The 
large decline was attributed chiefly to 
liquidation of stocks around the close of 
April and. brought’ the:.total loan figure 
within $14,000,000 of the previous low 
record for all time set up‘in the week of 


February 4th, 1931, about three months ago. 

Compared with a year ago, the latest 
figure shows total brokers’ loans off more 
than $2,500,000,000. Compared with the 
high record for all time in October, 1929, 
at $6,804,000,000, the latest figures show 
a decline of well over $5,000,000,000, or a 
drop of over 70 per cent. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Wheat Developments More 

Favorable. Cotton Acreage 

Being Reduced. Word 
Wheat Pact Sought 


EATHER conditions throughout 

\ \ the domestic growing states have 
not been as favorable in recent 

weeks as they were during most of April. 
The general complaint has been the cold 
weather and the general backwardness of 
Spring throughout many of the important 
grain states, and too much rain in Texas 
and some of the other southwestern cotton 
centers. The rains have been recently 
misplaced. There are still many agricul- 
tural states where critical drought condi- 
tions have been temporarily broken but 
which are still in great need of additional 
moisture, while the cotton states complain 
that rains are holding up their planting. 
The situation in world wheat markets 
continues generally unfavorable, but there 
have been a number of improvements com- 
pared with recent months. The Grain 
Stabilization Corporation has announced 
that all of its hard winter wheat at At- 
lantic and Gulf ports has been sold and 
all that remains at such points is a small 
amount of durum. It is estimated that the 
Farm Board has sold more than 20,000,000 


bushels of its wheat. 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION HIGH 
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Coincident’ with such announcement, the 
Grain StabilizationCorporation has taken 
delivery on more’ than 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, against May futures owned in 
various markets at an average price of 
around 77 cents. Most of the deliveries 
were made at Minneapolis. 

No definite announcement has _ been 
made, but it seems fairly well established 
that the Farm Board has consummated a 
single sale of somewhere around 15,000,- 
000 bushels of its wheat at a rumored price 
of somewhere around 60 cents. 

Recent reports in the grain trade also 
indicate that Russia has lessened in im- 
portance in the wheat export picture for 
the present season. During the first quar- 
ter of 1931, Russia supplied most of Great 
Britain’s wheat needs for the first time in 
history, but it now appears that exports 
from Russia will not be able to hold up 
to the previous high levels. 
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~~ of the above factors were gen- 
erally conceded to be favorable and 
optimism in the wheat market has been 
further bolstered by a movement, appar- 
ently starting in France, looking toward an 
agreement among four or five of the lead- 
ing wheat growing nations at reduction 
and stabilization in their wheat markets. 

It is likely that some such move will be 
started at the London International Wheat 
Conference, which convenes on May 18th. 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, a New York 
lawyer, who has recently completed a suc- 
cessful world agreement on sugar output, 
is mentioned in European circles as the 
logical man to swing such an agreement on 
wheat. The important nations mentioned 
for such an agreement are the United 
States, Canada, France, Germany and 
Argentina. 


HE United States private crop esti- 
mates are out on the winter wheat 
crop. In general they are somewhat higher 


NEW TEXAS FIELD RAISES OIL OUTPUT 
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1930 "1931 
than the government estimate of 644,000,- 
000 bushels. The average private estimate 
for five important forecasts is around 
658,000,000 bushels and indicates the larg- 
est winter wheat crop since 1919. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that recent reports indicate a sub- 
stantial reduction in the acreage devoted 
to cotton in the United States this year. 
The Department estimates that the final 
crop for this season may drop to around 
25,500,000 bales in 1931-32, which would 
be approximately 800,000 bales below last 
season’s output. 

Fertilizer tag sales have taken a very 
sharp drop and in the four months ended 
March, 1931, showed a decline of well 
over 30 per cent. from the same period of 
the previous season. A good portion of 
this drop was probably due to less fertili- 
zation per acre rather than to reduced 
acreage, but deficiency in fertilizer will 
also indirectly lower the crop and will 
work for a poorer quality product. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Continues In- 

crease. Cuba Joins World 

Pact with Big Cuts in 
Sugar Crop 
































ETROLEUM — The recent upward 
trend in domestic crude oil output con- 
tinues, though the movement has flattened 
out moderately in recent weeks. The latest 
report of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute estimates average crude oil output in 
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——PUT YOUR TRUCKS 





ON THE PATENTED 
“NO:BREAKER:STRIP BALLOON 
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TRUCK BALLOON 


—goes a long way to make friends 


You benefit most from a change-over 
to balloons, when you put your trucks 
on “no-breaker-strip’’ Generals. 


With this «‘no-breaker-strip”’ construc- 
tion General has eliminated excessive 
heat—the major cause of blowouts and 
premature wear. Radically different 
and exclusive, this design has effected 





savings in trucking costs and tire costs 
that challenge all comparison. 


Cushion your trucks... cut down your 
operating costs... with the balloon that 
is always found on the toughest jobs. 
Call the General Tire Dealer for the 
facts today. The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

















Storage... I ndus- 


trial “Processes 


OOLING by refrigeration is 
not new. But now, almost 
every day sees some profitable new 
use made of it, made possible by 
the new Niagara Standard Air Con- 
ditioners and Fan Cooling Units. 


By originating these standard 
machines, this company has 
greatly widened the application 
of air conditioning; even more, 
has created new economies and 
more effective methods in the 
older applications of refrigeration, 
such as cold storage, creameries 
and other food industries. 


Air Conditioning means creat- 
ing the most favorable climatic 
conditions in any space. It con- 
sists of six distinct operations: 
heating or cooling, moistening 
or drying the air, purifying it and 
circulating it. 


Standard Niagara Air Condi- 
tioners perform all these opera- 
tions automatically as required 
for holding a precise result. If 
only a part of them is needed, 
there is a scientifically made Ni- 
agara unit for that special task. 


If you have a business building 
that needs better air for human 
comfort or efficiency, or an indus- 
trial problem relating to cooling, 
heating, handling of hygroscopic 
materials, or to the use of air in 
motion, we invite you to consult 
our engineers. 


NIAGARA BLOWER 
COMPANY 
General Sales Office 

6 E. 45th St., New York City 


Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston 
Cleveland, Detroit, Montgomery, Ala. 


Air Conditioners, 
Aluminum Heater 
Coils, Fan Heaters, 
Fan Coolers, Cool- 
ing Surface. 


Systems for Cool- 
ing, Humidifying, 
Drying, Solvent 
Recovery, Dust 
Recovery. Pneu- 
matic Conveying. 














the United States at 2,475,000 barrels per 
day. This is only a small gain over the 
previous week, but the latest totals are stil! 
nearly 400,000 barrels per day above the 
low point reached at the beginning of this 
year at 2,082,000 barrels per day. Com- 
pared with the same weeks of last year 
crude production in this country is only 
about 170,000 barrels per day under last 
year. 

Meanwhile efforts are being continued 
looking toward further reduction of the 
East Texas field, but considerable trouble 
is being experienced and large producers 
in that section are fighting proration ef- 
forts stubbornly. 


UGAR—While not all of the states 

have finally ratified the Chadbourne 
plan for world sugar reduction, all have 
done so informally and the plan appears 
quite certain of success. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment has established an independent in- 
stitution for the stabilization of sugar to 
work in co-operation with the world plan. 
The Cuban corporation will have head- 
quarters in Havana and will be effective 
unti! December 3l1st, 1941. 

Production of sugar in Cuba to April 
15th, 1931, amounted to 2,970,000 tons 
from the present crop and showed a de- 
cline of nearly 1,000,000 tons from the 
3,850,000 tons produced in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. The average yield so 
far has been 12.65 per cent. this year, 
against 12.36 per cent. in 1930. 


SHIPPING 


Short Cruises Gain Popu- 

larity. U. S. Shipbuild- 

ing Holds Up as Britain 

Declines 

rFENHE new policy of passenger steam- 
ship lines with respect to passenger 
cruises continues one of the most 
interesting factors in the shipping picture. 
Mention has previously been made of the 
tendency toward public demand for short, 


‘week-end to five-day cruises instead of 


the longer cruises or actual trans-Atlantic 
sailings. 

Practically all of the large Atlantic 
passenger services have announced plans 
catering at least partly to this public de- 
mand, including plans for pressing some 
of the larger and more famous passenger 
liners into extra service between their trips 
to Europe. : 


7JITH a decline of more than 325,000 
gross tons since the beginning of 
this year the volume of the world’s mer- 
chant shipbuilding is now smaller than at 
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any time in the past four years, states 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, covering re- 
turns for the quarter ended March 31. The 
returns include all countries except Russia. 

Of the decline in the past three months, 
two-thirds is accounted for by the falling 
off of work in the hands of shipbuilders 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The total 
tonnage being built in those countries now 
is 215,000 gross tons less than at the be- 
ginning of the year. In Germany there 
has also been a marked decrease, amount- 
ing to more than 80,000 gross tons, and 
Holland and Japan report sizable declines 
also. 

For the United States, however, there 
has been a decrease of only about 1,000 
tons, while France is building nearly 60,000 
tons more than at the beginning of this 
year. 

How the various countries have com- 
pared in the volume of work during the 
past two-quarters is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Mar., ’31 Dec., ’30 


Great Britain and Ireiand .... 693,814 908,902 


SS ERE aS 232,115 174,215 
— POR, i ok<s basannasaeace any oe 
ERE, RRM Sea * 174,4 179,677 
ED ian ads db. nachna wane weit 141,305 145,750 
EE” oc cnccesacn dcredneneend 135,951 218,215 
EE nna wxd.ne seudes baleeuien 120,630 160,078 
DUE cp cicsinccinetadsevanlanbe 114,711 107,660 
DR en ncs Saeaveionsntencseceme 57,200 86,066 

7 ~ 

WASHINGTON 
Government Deficit Ex- 


ceeds Billion Dollars as 
Tax Keturns Drop 


N advance wave of the usual summer 

dullness has temporarily descended 

upon the nation’s capital and at least 
so far as the public press is concerned, 
there has been a welcome decline in politi- 
cal interest. 

Attention has largely turned to the mat- 
ter of Government finances, which continue 
serious. Income tax receipts from indi- 
viduals during March of this year showed 
a decline of more than $120,000,000 from 
the same month last year, while corpora- 
tion tax receipts dropped a little over 
$100,000,000. Total income tax collections 
for March of this year are placed at 
$330,000,000. For the first nine months of 
the present fiscal year income taxes 
amounted to $1,506,000,000, a drop of 
$307,000,000 from the $2,227,000,000 re- 
ported for the same period of the previous 
year. 

Latest reports indicate that the deficit 
for the present year will run around 
$1,200,000,000. Total government expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year to end June 30th, 
1931, are anticipated at around $4,435,- 
000,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Avoids Tax Rise. Soviet 
“Convict” Lumber 


S noted in this section last issue, the 
A progress of negotiations toward a 
naval accord between Great Britain, 
France and Italy has been decidedly 
checked. Paris despatches lay the blame 
on Great Britain, due to the British rejec- 
tion of French proposals looking toward 
revision of the three-way naval agreement. 
France claimed an increase by about 66,000 
tons of new construction between 1934 and 
1936, over the 136,000 tons of new vessels 
accorded to her under the Franco-Italian 
agreement of March Ist. It is this French 
proposal which was vetoed by Great 
3ritain. 
COTTON CONSUMPTION GAINS 


(BY U.S. MILLS 27 THOUSANDS & BALES) 
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a0 1930 1931 
Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has recently announced his new 
British budget, and is generally credited 
with a stroke of financial genius in that 
he has avoided any increase in the stand- 
ard rate of the income tax. One of the less 
favorable features of the budget, however, 
includes a proposal to levy a tax of one 
penny per pound sterling on land values. 
Even if this new tax is ratified by Parlia- 
ment, however, it cannot become effective 


for at least two years, as preliminary 
values will have to be made on all land 
holdings. 


On the revised basis of taxation, rev- 
enues of the British Government for the 
coming fiscal year are estimated at 
£803,000,000 and expenditures at slightly 
less, to leave a surplus of about £135,000. 
Plans call for withdrawal from the British 


Dollar Loan account in New York of 

about £20,000,000. 

NV UCH discussion continues through- 
out the world over the Russian 


situation. A great deal was made of the 
so-called test case on the new American 
lumber embargo precipitated by the Soviet 


shipment of questionable lumber. The 
Treasury Department finally ruled that 
the shipment might enter the United 


States since there was no evidence that 
convict labor had been used in connection 
with it. 

It appears that the Soviet is doing its 
best to use the leverage of possible future 
orders for goods in this country to bring 
about more favorable treatment from the 
United States. How far such a boycott 
can go is problematical, but reports from 
Moscow state that Soviet orders are being 
diverted from the United States to other 
countries wherever practicable. 
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the most interesting 
Life Insurance policy 
ever offered ’ ° ° 


THE EQUITABLE’S NEW 





Designed to meet an Increased 
Need for Life Insurance at a time 
of Temporarily Restricted Buying 
Power. 

A Low Initial Premium Policy 
With Convenient Adjustment Op- 
tions After 5 or 10 Years to Fit Your 
Economic Progress. 

Developed After Months of Scien- 
tific Study to meet Current Business 


Conditions. 
All Standard Features Included. 
a 
ASK ANY EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


DETAILS AND RATES e OR SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
To Tue Eouitasre Society, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The New Economic Adjustment 
Policy,’’ with rates and options for Age... 


Name 


Address 
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Natural Gas Property in the Tri-Utilitses System 


The March 
of the B.T.U.’s 


Through tunnels of cast iron go the 
B. T. U.’s—a thousand and fifty of 
them to every cubic foot of natural 
gas. Through 90,000 miles of pipe 
line they march from great under- 
ground reservoirs to the markets, to 
provide comfort for homes and to 
supply the needs of industry. 


The remarkable expansion of the 
natural gas business has been due to 
the discovery of vast new supplies, 
and to improvement in methods of 
long distance transmission. The de- 
mand for natural gas is so great that 
over $400,000,000 was spent in new 
construction in 1930. 


Indications point toa development 
in the natural gas business during 
the next decade similar to that which 
has already taken place in the elec- 
tric field, and investors, alert to pres- 
ent opportunities, are purchasing 
securities of well managed natural 
gas companies. 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Tri-Utilities Corpo- 
ration,is one of the country’s leading 
natural gas companies, and supplies 
the requirements of an extensive 
territory in southeastern United 
States. Write for Booklet FS-5. 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 Wall Street - New York City 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FORBES for 


BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Low Inventories a Bright Spot 


John J. Thomas, president, The 
Lloyd-Thomas Company, Chicago, 
interviewed by Forbes: 


oy Bese se 
we move from 
depression towards 
prosperity, the public 
gives too little serious 
thought to the upward 
trend. However, when 
we hit the toboggan 
slide, serious thought 
is given to conditions ; 
the phenomena of fear—and sometimes 
panic—is present. It is strange, but true, 
that mass thought functions only when 
handicapped by these very factors that de- 
bar clear and logical thinking. This ex- 
plains, in part, why the optimistic note, 
even when based upon auspicious facts, is 
viewed with doubt and incredulity by the 
public. 

“Every business activity is measured in 
terms of money. Likewise, prosperity and 
depression are appraised by values. Our 
‘yardstick,’ the dollar, is not a stable, fixed 
or static unit. The dollar can be likened 
to a rubber band whose length varies to 
the degree that it is stretched. Prices are 
dropping while the purchasing power of 
the dollar is increasing. 

“During 1930 we made valuation and 
economic surveys of over a thousand in- 
dustrial properties. An analysis of these 
reports reveals the fact that never before 
have supplies and materials been so de- 
pleted. To fill the requirements of any 
year of the past eight (1930 excepted) is 
to bring about a strong upward swing. 
That is the brightest spot I see in the 
daybreak of better times.” 





Investment Trust Trend 


H. Parker Willis, Chairman, 
Advisory Board, Allied Business 


Corporation Shares, Inc., tells 
Forbes: 
66 N interesting development in the 


investment trust field during recent 
months has been the establishment of sev- 
eral short term fixed trusts, formed es- 
pecially to take advantage of the next up- 
turn in the business cycle, and ranging 
in term from two to five years. While 
these trusts differ widely in the stocks 
held, they all agree in selecting stocks of 
secondary character which during the pres- 
ent depression appear to be most drastical- 
ly defiated, on the theory that these stocks 
will show the most rapid enhancement in 
value during the next bull market. 
“Of especial interest, however, is the 
provision in several of these short term 
trusts whereby constituent stocks may be 


eliminated when they have shown a sub- 
stantial enhancement in value. This is a 
radical difference from the older long term 
fixed trusts, which usually provide for 
elimination only on passing of dividends or 
for some other reason which may cause a 
constituent stock to depreciate in value. 

“In event of the sale of one or more 
stocks from the short term trust, the pro- 
ceeds are distributed to the trust share 
holder. By this means he is enabled to 
take a reasonable profit in any single stock 
as it occurs, without having to wait until 
the maturity of the trust, when some of 
the constituent stocks may have passed 
their high points and may again be selling 
at depression prices.” 


Now on Up-Grade 
R. H. Norton, president, Acme 
Steel Company, imterviewed by 
Forbes: 


66 HE year 1930 

should go down 
in the annals of busi- 
ness history as_ the 
year which popular- 
ized the phrase, ‘the 
bottom has been 
reached.” \ve began 
to hear that about 
July and were told the 
same thing every day or two for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

“If economic conditions were independent 
of the human equation, and the element of 
psychology could be eliminated from a 
consideration of them, the problem would 
be much easier. 

“Our business statisticians bury their 
heads in great masses of statistics and 
emerge periodically to tell us just what is 
going to happen. Unfortunately, the method 
fails because new combinations of condi- 
tions arise which bring about new results: 
furthermore, prognostications are usually 
colored by the effect to use them for propa- 
gandist purposes. 

“I quite agree with the thousands of 
other business men who have been quoted 
on the subject that we are on the up-grade 
and, despite minor setbacks, will continue 
on the up-grade. I also agree with these 
thousands that progress will be slow. 

“There is considerable satisfaction to be 
derived from the improvement already in 
evidence. In the case of our company. 
our sales were 16 per cent. more in March 
than in February, and March was the best 
month we have had since June, 1930. We 
feel quite certain that the end of the year 
will see business fairly well re-established. 

“We have been looking around for a 
Moses to lead us out of Egypt by propos- 
ing a formula for the avoidance of a repe- 
tition of our troubles.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


Trucks That Can “Duck”—Typewriter Casts 
Office Type—Soap and Water for Paper 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ONDERFUL STUFF—‘Whoa, Bill! 
You can’t get through that doorway 
with your truck.” 

“Can't? Who says I can’t?” and Bill, 
the operator of a high-lift electric truck, 
does a little Alice-in-Wonderland | stuff 
with it. Shorter, till the doorway is 
passed; then taller again, the truck grows, 
so that its load may be stacked near the 
warehouse ceiling. 

Application of the telescope principle 
to electric-lift trucks is one of the notable 
developments of late 1930 and 1931. In 
and out of a freight car, under lineshafts, 
through buildings with varying ceiling 
height one new truck darts—yet raises its 
two-ton load to a height of ten feet (118 
inches) when necessary. 


.OR ADVERTISING FOLKS—And 

here is a high-lift truck, of the stack- 
ing-machine type, which ought to make 
sales and advertising managers “lift-truck 
conscious.” Up till now, it is to factory 
and warehouse executives that stackers 
have been most useful. 

This stacking-machine is for time-saving 
in camera work. A group of products to 
be photographed? Arrange them neatly 
on the floor, pull the camera truck into 
position, and “shoot” the display from 
above. The camera-man can go as high 
as the ceiling if necessary. 


HEAPER LETTERS IN MULTI- 

PLE—Any reader who uses ribbon- 
printed sales letters or similar reproduc- 
tions of typewriting (and, nowadays, what 
business does. not?) will be interested in 
a new typewriter-operated machine for 
setting the type. 

Strictly speaking, the type is not set, but 
cast in one-line slugs, as in the printing 
of this magazine. But any typewriter does 
the work, and any girl who can type needs 
no further training to become an office 
typesetter. Ii she is a good typist, she 
can have the type ready for the printing of 
a fifteen-line letter in three minutes, it 
is said. 

An office which has but one letter-print- 
ing machine would scarcely profit by using 
the new typesetter, but may in future save 
money in its purchase of letters printed by 
a specialty shop. For the office which 
maintains a battery of letter printers, there 
is apparently an important direct saving of 
time and money in sight. 


b * feerngpeitlaled HARNESSED—I know 
a company which lost a good many 
thousand dollars, a few years ago, because 
the finish on several days’ production of 
its chief product “went wrong.” Spray 
finishing had saved the company immense 
sums before; it has saved them more since 
then. But, temporarily, spray finishing was 
rather unpopular around the plant. 

The truth is, of course, that just because 
the spray method does have greater flexi- 
bility than brushing, more careful control 


of all variables is necessary. Paint or other 
finish that has not just the right “thick- 
ness,” for instance, may cause trouble that 
will not be discovered until after the job 
is completed—with consequent serious loss. 

Hence the importance of an instrument 
now available. On the dial of this instru- 
ment a spray operator can read the viscos- 
ity of his lacquer, paint, varnish or oil at 
a glance, within two per cent. accuracy. 
Or the superintendent, in his office at the 
other end of the plant, may have the dial 
where he can see it. For safety, the meter 
has been made vapor proof. 


ASH THIS PAPER—One oi the 

difficulties in having foremen keep 
cost and other operating records of value 
has always been—to speak plainly—dirt, 
oil, grease, smudges of all kinds. 

A paper recently developed for form-use 
promises to eliminate this limitation. Dirty ? 
You can sponge the paper with soap and 
water. Greasy? It will resist cleansing 
chemicals. Not merely the surface but the 
entire fabric is water, grease and acid 
resistant. 


ODERN PACKAGES EASIER— 
- A recent development makes it eas- 
ier for shopkeepers to use transparent cel- 
lulose wrappings (see Forses, April 15, 
page 22) for all packages, regardless of 
size or shape. It is a binding-tape of the 
very same material, adhesive yet transpar- 
ent. It will stick as tight to the cellulose 
wrapping as paper tape does to paper, and 
transmits no odor or taste to food prod- 
ucts. For specialty uses, it is made in 
colors. 


ELEGRAPHICS—A new unit heater 

- for factories, warehouses, any large 
rooms, is gas-fired. No engineer or fire- 
man necessary. Just press the electric 
button and the controlled gas flame and 
electric fan do the rest. . . Notice, this 
Summer, how many filling stations now 
have automatic instead of hand pumps. 
Greater accuracy of measurement is one 
advantage... . J A new steel armoring for 
concrete, terrazzo and other composition 
floors is formed of steel circles instead of 
straight lines. Results claimed: greater 
durability, because the poured material has 
no sharp corners; safety, because there 
are no straight lines of steel to get slip- 
pery; beauty, because of pattern possi- 
bilities. 

Fiber insulation board made from bagasse 
(sugar-cane stalks) is now available with 
“frosting” of asbestos cement on both 
sides. It’s for walls, ceilings, wainscotings. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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JOHN DAVEY «> 1846-1923 





Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in X 
your vicinity. They are not sent from §° 
Ohio for your work—they are all & 


se 
ol 


thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
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Mp. 
M 


. 


Mey! 





f% factory service guaranteed. Please 3 
‘Z consult your telephone directory for ¥ 
‘4 address and ’phone number of nearest & 
‘Z branch office in the following cities: bY: 
PORTLAND, ME. & 

Z BOSTON ... WORCESTER bY 
4 SPRINGFIELD &X 
Z PITTSFIELD = 
i PROVIDENCE SS 
Z HARTFORD ~~ 
73 TORRINGTON SS 
Y WESTPORT + 
iA STAMFORD SX 
2 NEW YORK CITY & 
Z WHITE PLAINS & 
%g PATCHOGUE, L. I. & 
A HEMPSTEAD, L. I. &y 
i ALBANY . . .SYRACUSE F 
Z ROCHESTER .S 
ts BUFFALO ... TORONTO < 
Z MONTREAL & 
Z, ORANGE...MADISON XS 
%Z RIDGEWOOD, N. J. ay 
2 PHILADELPHIA x 
7 BALTIMORE & 
7 WASHINGTON XY 
A RICHMOND a? 


PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON 


Mn 


Z TOLEDO...COLUMBUS & 
Z CINCINNATI " 
f INDIANAPOLIS & 
Z LOUISVILLE  S 
LEXINGTON x 
PADUCAH...DETROIT © 
GRAND RAPIDS ry 
CHICAGO y 
MILWAUKEE a 

f OCONOMOWOC, WIS. = & 
MINNEAPOLIS x 

y DES MOINES & 
ST. LOUIS y 
f KANSAS CITY, MO. & 
f CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
% BIRMINGHAM a 
iy NEW ORLEANS : 
TULSA a 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO, & 


Inc.,Home Office,627 City Bank Bldg. 


Kent, Ohio & 
Martin L. Davey Q 
President and General Manager 5 








WHAT 1930 REVEALED ABOUT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS.. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 





ANNUAL REPORT 
Core, 
Generat Foops 
CORPORATION 
1930 
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THE past year emphasized the stability of food manu- 
facturing concerns. Taken by and large, the leading 
food companies maintained almost normal business. 

General Foods, with 20 nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, represents, in a measure, a cross-section of the 
package food business. 

Many interesting facts about this company are 
brought to light in the General Foods year book, 
which is now being offered to the public. This book 
shows how a wide variety of products has helped 
stabilize sales. How research activities are producing 
new and improved products. How economies are 
being effected in manufacture and distribution. 

This is the kind of information the thoughtful 
investor likes to have. You may secure a copy of the 


General Foods year book free upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 4-D 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter 

Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Colmmaat Baking 

Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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Export Business 
Marks Time 


Imports Show Increase — Conditions 
in Spain, Great Britain, France 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


the month of March just about held its 


[: value, American export trade during 
own in comparison with the preceding 


| month, or receded only a little. The figure 


for merchandise shipments to foreign 


| countries was $231,000,000, against $224,- . 

| 413,000 in February—but March, of course, 

| had three more days. The value was $18,- 

| 000,000 less than for January, 1931. It was 
$138,000,000 less than for March, 1930, and 

| a quarter of a billion dollars less than for 


March, 1929, in the great boom year. 
With respect to imports, the statistics 
are distinctly more heartening, in that they 
indicate a rise in purchasing power within 
the United States. The value of the goods 
that we bought from other lands mounted 
from $175,000,000 in February to $210,- 
000,000 in March, 1931; and this latter fig- 


| ure was the highest since last October. 


A§ we look at conditions in foreign 
markets that are likely to affect the 
course of our overseas sales during the 


| coming months, our attention is naturally 


directed first to Spain, where so many sen- 


| sational front-page incidents have been oc- 


curring lately. The interest of American 


| business men centers at once on the prob- 


able commercial and economic effects of 
the political changes. With matters in 
such a tentative and embryonic state, it is 
naturally impossible to predict with any de- 
gree of confidence the future trend of de- 


| velopments, but one cannot but be gratified 
| at the speedy formation of the new cabinet, 


preventing the disquieting unsettlement of 


| business that would undoubtedly have at- 


| responsible 


tended any protracted period without a 
central government. The 


| principal concern now is regarding the 
| duration of the new régime and the pos- 
sible frequency of future changes in cab- 


inets or forms of government with result- 
ant alterations of economic policy. 

When I was in Spain a year and a halt 
ago, I was very strongly impressed by the 
exceedingly divergent characteristics, the 
varying business tendencies and aptitudes, 
of the several contrasting races and re- 
gions that went to make up the Spanish 
Kingdom. The inhabitants of the Basque 
Provinces were almost wholly unlike the 
Andalusians around Seville and Granada— 
and the Catalonians at Barcelona bore very 


| scant resemblance to the population of 


Madrid and Toledo, on the high Castilian 
table-land. 

Viewing this situation from the business 
standpoint, one could not help wondering, 
with rather keen disquietude, what would 
happen to business in the Peninsula if the 
old realm should ever be split up (through 
some political cataclysm) into a number 


| of sizeable fragments, carved out along 
| the lines of traditional racial cleavage. 


Under such circumstances, one could only 
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expect prolonged confusion, complex re- 
adjustments, a deal of futile bickering, and 
possibly the creation of new and discon- 
certing trade barriers. 

Every lover of Spain, and every one in- 
terested in our American sales of about 
$100,000,000 worth of merchandise per year 
to that country, is consequently heaving 
sighs of relief and gratification over the 
present prospect that the new arrangement 
will be something like a “United States of 
Spain,” with the continued maintenance of 
a degree of unified authority. The apparent 
willingness of Catalonia to accede to such 
a plan is welcomed by all business men who 
have dealings with, or through, that splen- 
did Mediterranean port. 


NOTHER of our European markets 

which has been unmistakably “on the 
anxious seat” for a considerable period is 
Great Britain. Now that Mr. Snowden 
has presented his new budget, and its re- 
ception by the country has been predom- 
inantly favorable, it seems reasonable to 
expect a calmer and more optimistic tone 
in the British commercial community. Re- 
cent reports have indicated a slight im- 
provement in the wholesale and retail credit 
situation in Britain, with a diminution of 
bankruptcies. Installment business is nor- 
mal, with a minimum of “repossessions” 
through default. There has been a slight 
decrease in unemployment. 

Progress is reported in the scheme to 
pool London traffic facilities. But there 
are a good many factors in the United 
Kingdom that offer no encouragement as 
yet. The great iron and steel industries 
continue depressed. Idle ships and empty 
shipbuilding yards are still characteristic 
of shipping conditions. Machinery markets 
are dull, and the same is true of tools and 
cutlery. Automotive business is consid- 
erably below expectations, and production, 
except in certain low-priced models, is on 
a smaller scale. 


| Se France (we learn from the most re- 
cent reports of the commercial attaché 
and consuls) the present general lack of 
confidence in the economic outlook has cast 
a depressing influence on the domestic 
market and has reduced home demand and 
consumption. Obviously, such a state of 
affairs is not particularly auspicious for 
those who are endeavoring to push the 
sales of American goods in the French Re- 
public. Unfortunately, no signs of imme- 
diate improvement are apparent. The sta- 
tistical indications are distinctly unfavor- 
able. In the first twelve. weeks of 1931, 
French carloadings were 5.3 per cent. 
under those for the same period of 1930, 
and the gross receipts of the principal rail- 
ways showed a drop of 10 per cent. Con- 
struction activities were 16 per cent. below 
those of a year earlier. Tax returns were 
eppreciably less. In the first two months 
of the year, French exports were nearly 
one-third lower than in 1930. 

The depression in the French textile in- 
dustry continues unchanged. Cotton twist- 
ing and spinning mills in the northern dis- 
trict are operating not more than three 
days a week, on an average, and the linen 
and silk industries still proceed on a basis 
oi decreased operations. The iron and steel 
market is slack on account of the relaxa- 
tion of economic activity. 
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Southern Pacific's Famed Specialties + + Salad Bowl + + Casserole 


San Francisco + Portland + Seattle 


San Francisco—with all California nearby. Portland 
—and the Evergreen Playground of the Pacific 
Northwest. And in between—the 21 smooth, speed- 
ing hours of the superb ‘‘Cascade’’. 

No one thing will delight you more than this “Cas- 
cade’s”’ fine dining car. Crisp, savory salad—as many 
servings as you wish —deftly lifted from the big Salad 
Bow! to sparkling china— refrigerators restocked daily 
with the freshest produce of a famous countryside. 


And through the car window, clicking past, the 
fascinating panorama of the Siskiyou and Cascade 
Mountains. 


Go West one way, return another,on the fast, fine, 
*““Cascade’’, “Sunset Limited’’,‘‘Golden State Limi- 
ted” ,or “Overland Limited”, color-bearers of South- 
ern Pacific’s four great routes. Only Southern Pacific 
offers you this choice of routes on a single roundtrip 
ticket; only Southern Pacific can show you the whole 
Pacific Coast. 


“The Cascade” 


Southern Pacific 











Write to H. H. Gray, 531 Fitth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. 
Bartvett, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for book with 
illustrations and animated maps, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast” 
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TOP 


check-cashing 


DELAYS 








Supply your salesmen with 
a United Hotel Credit Coin 


HE instant identification, 

which this free coin pro- 
vides, saves valuable minutes 
in getting checks cashed. . . 
and in checking out. A special 
system prevents any one from 
using this coin except the 
original owner. Make more 
of your salesmen’s time avail- 
able for calling. Write our 
Business Promotion Depart- 
ment at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
for complete details and ap- 
plication blank. 


Save time in these 


24 UNITED CITIES 


NEW YORK CiTy’s on/y United... .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
err eres The Olympic 
WIGRGINTI, PEARS. 055 os ccccsccses The Bancroft 
RI BE Fin 61000566 x:0.001050 The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J......- The Alexander Hamilton 
NE TET. 6s cccvccncessas The Stacy-Trent 
SIARBIIBURG, PA. «2.22 00cccces The Penn-Harris 
PETE. 5 6i<sncdevesevense The Ten Eyck 
| Saree The Onondaga 
PR I Mec cccenrscesseenes The Seneca 
ES Seer ee The Niagara 
EMR piiccaecieescucarcasees The Lawrence 
IND 0 sckescesccseennke The Portage 
BIE 6. c0dcceesecardcehuces The Durant 
MASBAR CHET MIO. 06:6. 600scccenss The President 
TNE, BONE sec ccccccsvces El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ............- The Roosevelt 
DU SREMAGEE, TA, « 3.0 occccccecee The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. «. ... 0000.0 The King Edward 
MERARA BAIS, ONT. 0056 0scesease The Clifton 
WEWDOOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 


utp — 
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Agricultural Outlook Clouded 


Farmers Are Operating Under Trying Con- 
ditions—Normal Crop Program Under Way 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HILE the general opinion seems 

to be that industrial depression 

is scraping bottom, the exact sta- 
tus attained by the agricultural depression 
is not yet very clear. Certainly, farmers are 
tackling the work of this season in the hope 
that the worst is over. On all sides, how- 
ever, the rural community presents an 
aspect of disillusionment. The farms have 
now been through a full decade of hard 
times. 

The agricultural situation this Spring is 
complicated by a sort of cumulative back- 
ground of unfavorable items. If the slate 
were clean, the program of production 
now under way would be reckoned a well- 
balanced and profitable one. But the slate 
is not clean. It is all marked up with 
such items as the large carry-over of 
wheat and cotton, with bad market con- 
ditions, with heavy debts and high taxes, 
with drought difficulties, and so on. 

The Farm Board’s program of selling 
its wheat abroad as conditions permit, 
illustrates how the current season must 
still reckon with left-over matters. The 
immediate issues raised by the Board’s 
program—questions of business or govern- 
mental policy—are in a way incidental, 
with respect to the farmer’s present posi- 


tion. The larger significance lies in the 
very facts themselves: That is, in the 
actual existence of these accumulated 


stocks of wheat and cotton, in the sunken 
level of commodity prices, in the existence 
of such an entity as the Farm Board. 
All these things represent new and un- 
usual forces bearing upon the agricultural 
situation. 


SURVEY of general conditions 
around the country, at this date, 
indicates that farmers have a normal crop 
program under way. It further indicates, 
however, that the livestock industries are 
not in as good economic position as last 
year and that land values have taken 
a further slump within the past year. The 
reports are not unduly pessimistic. They 
indicate good morale. But they show 
clearly that farmers are going ahead this 
year, not on the strength of 1930 suc- 
cesses but in spite of 1930 handicaps. 

Crop reports from Eastern and Northern 
sections quite generally tell of a drift to- 
ward larger acreage of potatoes. That is 
the one cash crop which has- done fairly 
well for three or four years. It is, in 
fact, quite possible that potato growers 
may overdo the matter this season, if the 
yields prove up to average. 

The reports on the growing wheat crop 
are almost universally good. Curiously 
enough, a dry Autumn and Winter, such 
as in the past season, are quite often 
followed by a very good wheat crop. 


HE dairy industry, which is the real 
backbone of Eastern farming, has ex- 
perienced a considerable slump since last 


Fall. A combination of vnfavorable cir- 
cumstances is responsible for this, cur- 
tailed consumption of milk in the cities 
coming at the same time as an increase 
in the number ‘of cows. An _ unusually 
large proportion of the milk has neces- 
sarily been turned into manufactured prod- 
ucts so. that prices of cream, butter, etc., 
have been particularly depressed. Milk 
producers all the way from the Chicago 
territory to New England are seriously 
disturbed over the present situation in their 
districts. 


HE sheep and cattle industries of the 

West are, like everything else, up 
against the low price situation, but they 
have been favored on the production side. 
All up and down the range country stock- 
men went into the Winter with scant 
supplies of feed and there was widespread 
fear of heavy losses before Spring. Na- 
ture, however evened matters somewhat 
by turning out the mildest Winter in 
several years. Open grazing was possible 
over a wide territory. In consequence, 
both cattle and sheep have come into the 
new season in good shape and crops of 
calves and lambs are exceeding expecta- 
tions. 

The low prices have tended to keep 
back quite a percentage of lambs and 
ewes on the ranches this past season. In 
Wyoming, for example, the number of 
sheep is about 10 per cent. greater than 
a year ago. The increase in the number 
of sheep in that State, amounting to 35 
per cent. since 1924 is indicative of what 
has been happening throughout the sheep 
territory. 


A* noted above, reports from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives 
in many States record a further decline 
in land values within the past year. In 
North Dakota, a typical wheat State, the 
estimated value of all plow land on March 
1 of this year was placed at $22 an acre. 
This represents a decrease of 6 per cent. 
from last year and of 48 per cent. since 
1920. The average price of Nebraska land 
is estimated at $56 an acre, compared with 
about $88 in 1920, but compared with only 
about $42 in 1910. 

In Iowa, the average valuation of farm 
land, with improvements, on March 1 this 
year was estimated at $111. This repre- 
sented a 13 per cent. decline from the 
year previous. 

In Texas, land values are reported as 
about 10 per cent. lower than a year ago. 

These widespread reports of lower land 
values are rather surprising in view of 
the previous shrinkage. Yet they only 
confirm the general picture of conditions 
which is well known to those who actually 
live in the chief agricultural sections. 
However, the opinion frequently expressed 
along with these reports is that land val- 
ues are now close to bottom. 
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Motor Activity Continues 


Steady Demand Cause For Optimism—Chevrolet 


and Ford Fight 


For Supremacy 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


make a record in the automotive in- 
dustry were realized when the month 
reversed a long standing custom and ex- 
ceeded the production of March. The ex- 
cess was not heavy, to be sure, but even 
the smallest gains are welcomed as har- 


A DVANCE notices that April would 


bingers of returning good times. On the 
strength of the bettered performance, 


prophecies were not wanting to the effect 
that the improvement would continue into 
the Summer. Optimism in the industry is 
a queer thing. On occasions when the 
facts seem to justify at least mild enthu- 
siasm, the dealers, in particular, pull long 
but the least excuse for jubilation 
is seized upon as sound ground for a reg- 
ular jamboree of forecasts of record- 
breaking. 

Judged by the hard facts, the industry, 
if not precisely throbbing, is at least mak- 
ing itself felt again. There are serious 
reports of unfilled orders in quantity and 
these reports are strengthened by the 
occasional step-up in production schedule. 
Just now, sales are more completely a 
mirror of production than is remembered 
to have been the case in a long stretch of 
time. Details of sales by individual com- 
panies are indications that people are still! 
buying cars in quantities big enough to 
talk about. 


faces ; 


fMOWARD the end of April, W. S. 
Knudsen, president of Chevrolet, an- 
nounced that the company was working 
34,000 employees on the pay-roll with a 
full-time schedule of five and a half days 
weekly at eleven manufacturing plants and 
nine assembly plants in the United States. 
Some of the plants were operating at a 
speed close to that which prevailed until 
the market went for a ride a year ago last 
Fall and had to crawl back on all fours. 
It looked at the wind-up of the month as 
if the originally planned schedule of 85,000 
cars would have been exceeded. Among 
other companies, Graham-Paige announced 
two successive step-ups in April produc- 
tion, due to actual orders. 
Naturally, public attention centers on the 
ight for supremacy between Chevrolet and 


Ford. For the time being, at least, the 
Sixes have it. A shifting in retail buying 
in the retail field from the Four to the Six 
of low price is clearly indicated by com- 
parison of Ford registrations with those of 
last year and a similar view of the Chevro- 
let performance. 

While the depression was at what was 
finally revealed to be its low point, families 
that ordinarily buy cars in the range from 
$900 to $1,500 were especially hard hit and 
consequently dropped into the lowest price 
class for a new car. With the inevitable 
readjustment that has come, a percentage 
of this type of buyer has gradually come 

. back into the market that they were forced 
to desert and it is felt that resumption of 
buying in this general price range will be 
increasingly evident this Summer. 


MONG sundry other rumors involving 

the Ford operations and plans is one 
crediting him with the establishment of a 
sales system that will permit the quotation 
of a delivered price F.O.B. the point of 
assembly. With a flat F.O.B. and a net- 
work of assembly and distribution points, 
this would have a far-reaching effect on 
such manufacturers as were unable to fol- 
low the Ford example. At this writing, 
official confirmation of the truth of this 
reported change of policy is lacking. But 
ii it is put into effect, it will certainly be 
well worth watching. 


URRENT activities of the General 

Motors Truck Company include new 
production of two new lines of heavy-duty 
trucks. Both are powered with a six- 
cylinder engine of 94 horsepower. They 
are in the range of 4 to 5% tons. 

Reo has added a new custom-built con- 
vertible coupe to the Royale line, listing 
at $2,995. There is a new Essex town 
sedan out, listing at $735. “Blind” adver- 
tisements of a new “Prosperity Six” have 
been noted, with the hint that it will be 
put on the market soon by a Detroit manu- 
facturer. It will also apparently come out 
in the low price field, but identifying de- 
tails are carefully withheld for the time 
being. 
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FRONT DRIVE 
greatest fine 


ear value 


$2395 


f.o. b. Auburn, Indiana 
Equipment other than standard at extra cost 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT 
NOTICE 





AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 














Odd Lots 


Every surplus, no matter how 
small, should be put to work 
earning an income as soon as 
it becomes available. 

In that way conservative in- 
vestors are enabled to increase 
their savings at the maximum 
rate consistent with safety. 


“Odd Lot” purchases of sound 
securities assist greatly in fol- 
lowing this plan. 


Our “Odd Lot Trading” book- 
let and list of Investment Sug- 
gestions mailed to those inter- 
ested. 


Ask for F. 473 


100 Share Lots 


jJohnMuir&(O 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42nd St. 41 E. 42nd St. 
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| Members 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Seems Nearing Bottom With Intermediate Trading 
Possibilities But Full Accumulation Is Not Yet Advisable 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


NTICIPATING the breaking of 
A the lows of last December, we 

indicated last issue why such 
action need not be so bearishly con- 
strued as would usually be called for by 
technical rules alone. We are perfectly 
certain that the end of this bear market 
will not follow the exact “time and 
extent course” of the turn in 1921, and 
yet there are enough similarities thus 
far to make comparison worth while. 


HEN, as now, there was a large and 

very powerful, to say nothing of 
unscrupulous, short interest, which fos- 
tered the discouraged attitude and was 
able to break the average price indexes 
through into new low ground in both 
June and August, by engineering sharp 
drives at special stocks and weakened 
situations. The significant fact of 1921 
history is that the fundamental and true 
bottom of the bear market was made in 
December of 1920, that the averages in 
June and August weakness went only 
slightly into new low ground, and that 
many of the market leaders in the next 
bull movement never again touched the 
low levels they saw in that fundamental 
bottom of December, 1920. 

The above remarks are written with 
an eye for the long-swing investment 
program, and we continue to consider 
that the correct view of stock market 
profit. For the speculator and short- 
swing trader, however, opinions on the 
immediate fluctuations are more impor- 
tant. In this respect we may say that 
the outlook is not so favorable, but 
also that it is not hopeless. 


E continue to anticipate further 

sporadic bear drives throughout the 
list during the Summer months in an 
attempt to induce further failures, fur- 
ther pessimism, further undermining of 
public confidence and further dumping 
of public stock holdings. In some cases 
such drives can break individual stocks 


materially further into new low ground 
but, by and large, we think many issues 
have already made their bottoms for the 
bear market and are genuinely under 
long-swing accumulation. 

So far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned we are not dogmatic but we 
think that prices are at least near a 
temporary bottom, if they have not 
already passed it by the time these lines 
reach readers. At date of writing our 
average of fifty stocks, as noted on the 
above chart, has set an extreme low of 
133 and has begun the formation of 
what looks like a _ technical support 
level. 

We anticipate an early and intermedi- 
ate recovery in such average to per- 
haps around 145 or 150, followed by re- 
newed efforts to force new unsettlement. 
Such a rally is not vet guaranteed by 
the technical formation and even if it 
materializes its dubious extent makes it 
questionable whether it is worth trying 
for by the pure trading speculator. 


NTIL we have a stronger indication 

of a bottom formation we will not 
inaugurate another trading campaign 
such as we outlined near the temporary 
bottom of last December, and similarly, 
we will make no haste to add to our 
long-pull program. We think that the 
general market is not far from its long- 
term bottom but until our views have 
better backing from actual market 
action, we think our previous advice for 
investment accumulation schedules may 
stand. 


That advice continues, therefore, to- 
have about 60 per cent. of one’s accumu- 
Jation completed now for the next bull 
market, but to maintain the remaining 
40 per cent. of stock market funds in 
liquid position to take advantage of still 
lower buying levels, when, as and if 
they should occur during the coming - 
summer months. 

May 6, 1931. 
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Below is a partial list of more 
than 125 public utility, petro- 
leum and natural gas subsidiaries 
of Cities Service Company: 


Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corporation 

Cities Service Gas Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Cities Service Power & 
Light Company 

Cities Service Refining 
Company 

Crew Levick Company 

Danbury & Bethel Gas 
& Electric Light Co. 

Durham Public Service 
Company 

East Tennessee Light & 
Power Company 

The Empire District Elec- 
tric Company 

Empire Gas & Fuel 
Company (Delaware) 

Empire Oil and Refining 
Company 

Gas Service Company 

Indian Territory Ilumi- 
nating Oil Company 

Kansas City Gas Co. 

The Ohio Public Service 
Company 

Public Service Company 
of Colorado 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Co. 

Sixty Wall Street Cor- 
peration 

Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 

The Toledo Edison 
Company 
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LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour— 
FRIDAYS 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Time— 





Cities Service Investors 


Of the 15,000,000 investors in the United States, 
1,000,000, or more than 644%, own securities of the 
Cities Service organization. Among them are hundreds 
of banks, insurance companies, educational and financial 
institutions. ; 


Dealing as they do in the mass production of the neces- 
sities of life, Cities Service Company and its subsidiaries 
have been able to earn and pay to their security holders 
hundreds of millions of dollars in interest and dividends. 


A large percentage of the organization’s million security 
holders are their customers for electric light and power, 
gas, gasolene and oil. 

Now, at today’s depressed prices, is a good time to join 
the million Cities Service securities holders. Our book- 
let “Cities Service Common Stock as a Permanent In- 
vestment” will be sent upon request. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street @ New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Cities Service 
Company Common stock. 
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SECURITY 
that is 


unquestioned 


Associated Electric Com- 
pany 4%’s, due 1953, are 
held by New York Life 
and Massachusetts Insur- 
ance companies. 

These bonds have a 
third more earnings for 
interest as compared with 
bonds of 14 other utility 
companies. 

A detailed table giving 
names and statistics of the 
companies referred to may 
be had by writing for 
Folder E-4, 











Actively traded on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 











— ATA. 
DO YOU 


hold these stocks? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed 

below is discussed in our current 
Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
will be sent to you free of charge. 
If you hold or are interested in any of 
the following securities, our current Bul- 
letins should prove of great value in the 
present uncertain period when the aver- 
age investor does not know whether he 
should sell in order to avoid further large 
losses or buy in the hope of securing 
substantial profits. 


The stocks discussed are: 


American Tobacco 
Reynolds Tobacco 
Lorillard 





Montgomery Ward 
Sears Roebuck 
Borg-Warner 


Dry Electric Auto-Lite 
Mathieson Alkali Stewart-Warner 
Union Carbide Chrysler 
U. S. Steel General Motors 
Packard Loose-Wiles 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS”. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC, 
Div. 962, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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tions of the stock list, despite heavy 

liquidation from certain sources, has 
affirmed belief and rumor that the British 
investment trusts have of late been active 
buyers in the American markets. These 
same interests were heavy sellers of our 
securities during the 1928-1929 period. If, 
then, they are now replenishing portfolios 
with our bonds and shares, as seems en- 
tirely likely, the domestic investor may 
give pause, remembering how right they 
were in the previous instance, and follow 
their example. 

It is the policy of the trusts abroad to 
shift their investments around on a strictly 
yield basis. They, in a word, follow the 
money markets rather than the stock mar- 
kets, although it is from the latter they 
derive their major profits. But as money 
rates and their eventual influence on se- 
curity prices are so definitely interlocked, 
what the one does the other invariably 
follows, over a period. The wisdom of 
fcllowing these policies is, therefore, ap- 
parent. 


R iters T strength in bonds and sec- 


T present writing these trusts, as well 

as ourselves, see an anomalous situa- 
tion in the American markets. Money, 
to-day, is in abundant supply here at two 
per cent. and under. Concurrently, munici- 
pal bonds are selling to yield almost four 
per cent.; high grade industrial senior 
issues, almost five per cent.; the cream of 
common stocks, in diversified groupings, 
around six per cent.; and even metro- 
politan bank stocks, from three to five 
per cent. Obviously, shrewd investors 
who are looking to the future rather than 
to the immediate have not been slow to 
take advantage of this situation. And 
that they will profit substantially thereby 
is assured. 


MONG the stocks which have been 

receiving special attention recently, 
on the aforementioned basis, have been se- 
lected rails. Atchison and Union Pacific 
now sell to yield around six per cent. and 
are outstandingly attractive on a pull basis. 
Then Central, with its vast real estate 
holdings apart from its excellent road and 
territory traversed, is selling to yield more 
than six per cent.; Baltimore & Ohio seven 
per cent., and New Haven is on an eight 
per cent. basis. 


O obtain a wide degree of diversifi- 

cation, there, currently, also are a 
number of excellent public utility issues 
which are selling on a fair income basis. 
The following issues, if grouped, are pro- 
curable to yield a little less than five per 
cent.: United Gas Improvement; Pacific 
Gas and Electric; Commonwealth & 


Southern; Detroit Edison; Southern Cali- 
fernia Edison, Public Service Corp., of 
New Jersey and Pacific Lighting. 


If the traditional investment trust buy- 
ing policies, however, are to be fully fol- 
lowed, it is well to bear in mind that ex- 
perience has taught them the advisability 
of sacrificing a certain amount of “sure- 
ness” in order to attain maximum profits. 
They thus are prone to inculcate a dash 
of speculative relish to their portfolios 
after income has been taken care of ade- 
quately. It would seem, under this policy, 
that buying of shares in some of the par- 
ticularly depressed industries, such as the 
coils and the coppers, consequently has 
taken place and is taking place. Many 
of the stocks so acquired, such as, say, 
Standard Oil of Jersey, Texas Co., Stand- 
ard of California, Sinclair and Atlantic Re- 
fining, are all selling to offer exceptional 
yields, in aggregate, confirming the un- 
certainties of their current dividends. How- 
ever, even if these dividends, on average. 
are cut in half, the yield will still be ade- 
quate to well repay buyers. The well 
rounded out list, which has a strong back- 
log therefore can afford to take in reason- 
able amounts of the oils into portfolio. 


HE same line of reasoning may be 

used on the coppers. True, raw copper 
is selling at the lowest quotations in some 
thirty-six years, and at a point where even 
the lowest cost producers are being hard 
put to make any money at all, but it is 
usually found that capable men have al- 
ways been able to meet and defeat such 
situations. Anaconda, Kennecott and 
American Smelting declined to new low 
levels for the year since the turn of this 
month but it is likely their downtrend 
is about spent. At all events, including 
a small proportion of the coppers in a 
well-balanced and rounded out investment 
program seems at this time entirely war- 
ranted. 


| es add further stability to a well-bal- 
anced portfolio the tobaccos should not 
be overlooked. These stocks have, on aver- 
age, behaved better than any other class 
of security during the bear market. In 
fact, the ten tobacco and tobacco products 
stocks included in Standard Statistics in- 
dex are now at 140.1, which compares with 
161.0 on the high of last year and a low 
of 123.9. They, nevertheless, are selling 
on a liberal yield basis. American To- 
bacco, offers a return of more than five 
per cent., Reynolds “A,” over four per 
cent. and Reynolds “B,” more than six 
per cent. As a radical speculation, if Gen- 
eral Cigar, on almost an eleven per cent. 
basis, is included, the net yield from an 
investment in this group is quite alluring. 


N brief, then, it is apparent an oppor- 

tune time currently exists to make well 

diversified commitments in selected bonds 
and selected common stocks. 
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RUN WITH THE BUSINESS TIDE 


_-- Instead of 
counter to it 


ig ee 







T IS time to reset your sails, to take full 
advantage of changing tides in busi- 


business. A small fraction of your in- 
vested capital can be wisely employed 
ness. Some industries are thoroughly now in payment for such investment 
deflated — others are rapidly approach- 


ing this condition. The purchase of 


guidance. The cost of such a service is 
often times no more than the change in 
securities of the leading companies in market value of the investor's holdings 
such deflated industries provides a safe in a single day. 
means of profitably sailing with the wind The first step is a study of the investor's 
and tide of business, instead of attempt- needs. Every security in the investor's 
inp 5 sun counter SR, portfolio is weighed in the light of chang- 
Building an Estate ing economic conditions. Then a carefully 


A few months hence, as industry after conceived plan is evolved and the inves- 
tor kept informed of changes as they 
occur. Whether you have $5,000 or 
$5,000,000 there is a Brookmire Service 


to meet your needs and requirements. 


industry in slow succession starts its in- 
evitable upward climb— investment sails 
can again be retrimmed. This is sound 
investment procedure and hastens the 


building of an estate. The next decade A Helpful Booklet 
offers valuable opportunities to the in- 


: A practical illustration of how a typical 
vestor who will plan now. P Ad 


investor sailed with the ever-changing 
Investment Research Pays winds and tides of business and rebuilt 
Few business men can devote the néces- his estate is graphically told in a new 
sary time required for the painstaking booklet, “The Story of an Investor.” A 
study and research necessary to disclose request on your letterhead or the coupon 
these rare opportunities. It would be the below will bring you a copy of this book- 
function of the staff of Brookmire econ- let, together with full information regard- 
omists to pilot your financial craft, to ing a Brookmire Service fitted to your 
chart your course so that you may profit requirements. Although inexpensive in it- 


from the changing wind and tide of self sucha service may be priceless to you. 


BROOKMIRE (srookmine 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 





| 551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me detailed description of a Brookmire service for an in- 
‘ ~ 
E Cc €. N ae M gy Cc My E RV + Cc E “ I N Cc e | vestment fund of approximately $2.00... -..cesceceseseseesses seseenennennees Ishould 
| also like to receive a complimentary copy of “The Story ofan Investor.” 
- 7 r - a] ‘i 1 A 
551 FIFTH AVENUE .. . NEW YORK, N.Y. DI escasshsnens ies 
| Street coanteinnlitn-as 
Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle | 2 F.-515 
NI in cncsssnncaniapinntnnndlhattiiiecnecoesMecbeectsveg A artitinasecasbickasudasipapiactetoieie 
Boston Dallas Montreal Portland Spokane (Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to 
Buffalo Detroit Newark Rochester St. Louis | BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San 
Chicago Elmira Philadelphia San Francisco Toronto Francisco, California.) 
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(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(j), Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
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Alleghany Corp. .......... 
Allied Chemical ........... 
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American Bank Note....... 
American Brake Shoe...... 
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Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
PUPERED BOR. 6 6.656.500 0056.0, 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
pee a ee 
American Tobacco “B”..... 
PAE, WOON 65 6c ncives cds 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Andes Copper............. 
Ameer cr in “A”. sc iiss 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining.......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
CS Be fe 
Beechnut Packing ......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company.......... 
Brook-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
eS eae eee 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 
Bush Terminal 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 
Celotex Company 
Cen GP PMGC0 60.65. bce s-sc 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company 
a oS re 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit ........ 
Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can ............ 
Continental Motors........ 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 
Crucible Steel............. 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical.......... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match 
Drug, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 
Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


Foster Wheeler............ 
Foundation Co. .....¢..... 
Preeport Tekas... ....ccsccs 


(x) 8 months only. 


Div. 
Rate 


(s) Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 





FORBES for 


* mss 


Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 
223- 22; ’20-'30*  1093%- 77% 83 49 
57- 5; ’29-30 12%- 6% 4 oa 
355- 65; '24-’30 182%-116% 121 5.0 
200- 26; ’20-’30* 4234- 28 29 6.2 
160- 34; ’25-’30 62%- 36 40 7.5 
63- 30; ’27-'30 38 - 28% 29 8.0 
185- 39; ’27-’30 12934-10554 108 4.8 
116- 24; ’25-’30 %- 19% 20 ~=15.0 
199- 14; ’25-’30 513%4- 2634 31 aie 
54- 24; ’27-30 31%- 23% 24 «118 
150- 16; ’22-’30 26 - 12% 15 — 
145- 18; ’23-’30 3034- 17% 20 10.0 
55- 15; ’29-’30 21%- 13% 14 4.3 
144- 28; ’29-’30 373%%- 24% 25 cite 
293- 37; ’22-30* 58%4- 37% 38 =: 10.5 
96- 36; ’22-’30 - 42% 47 = 10.6 
310-114; ’22-'30 2013%4-176% 180 5.0 
235- 81; ’24-’30* 13234-10434 122 49 
166- 5; ’20-’30 11%- 6% 8 rad 
175- 25; ’24-’30* 43%4- 26% 28 5.4 
68- 10; ’28-’30 19%4- 13% 14 ne 
27- 2; ’25-’30 4%- 2 3 Pee 
76- 19; ’25-’30 295%4- 191%4 22 11.8 
298- 97; ’24-’30 20334-164% = 169 5.9 
268- 83; ’22-’30 120 - 95 96 10.2 
154- 16; ’23-’30* 235%- 124% 15 6.7 
514- 60; ’28-’30 295%4-101% 202 10.0 
67- 15; ’29-’30 277%- 15% 17 9.1 
145- 40; ’23-’30 87%- 58% 63 Hef 
56- 8; ’22-’30 14y4- 8 9 10.7 
101- 44; ’23-’30 62 - 50 55 = 
104- 14; ’29-’30 251%4- 15% 19 a0 
141- 37; ’23-’30 703%- 39% 43 9.3 
187- 53; ’25-’30* 7614- 64% 67 7.4 
82- 9; ’23-'30 6934- 53% 56 iA 
249- 56; ’24-’30 1293¢-103 112 4.5 
56- 29; ’26-’30 3514- 32% 33 9.0 
249- 18; ’25-’30* 32%4- 21% 23 6.3 
89- 14; ’25-’30 a =~ m 425 
85- 41; ’26-’30 53 - 20% 23 8. 
99- 30; ’26-’30 40%4- 29% 39 “¢ 
515- 14; ’22-'30 131%- 74 80 cp 
86- 3; ’26-’30 143%- 5% 9 te 
120- 21; ’20-’30 30%- 15% 17 9.1 
112- 32; ’27-’30 544%- 40 42 6.4 
280- 32; ’22-’30* 461%4- 38% 40 6.2 
45- 3; ’22-’30 8%- 4% 5 tae 
76- 22; ’24-’30 3334- 18% 21 10.9 
141- 14; ’25-’30 2534- 15% 19 5A 
181- 41; ’22-30* 170 -142% 146 4.9 
96- 18; ’20-’30 32%4- 15% 16 na 
141- 30; ’26-’30* 455%- 30% 32 6.3 
71- 14; ’25-'30 231%4- 15 iW 6 
30- 7; ’29-’30 2- 8 8 5.0 
183- 56; ’23-’30* 1095£- 82% 93 43 
134- 34; ’20-’30 6234- 47 54 4.4 
29- 2; ’22-’30 4Y4- 2% 3 a 

63- 7; ’21-30 12 - 6% 8 
126- 35; ’26-’30 865%4- 62% 65 6.2 
122- 48; ’21-’30 63 - 43% 45 
60- 2: ’21-30 5- 223 
30- 2; ’29-’30 5R- 2% 4 
81- 10; ’20-’30* 23 - 11% 13 oe 
230- 93; ’20-’30 15714-131 135 6.8 
173- 69; ’22-3 102 - 67% 69 5.5 
255-115; ’19-’30* 23 - 14% 17 e 
126- 57; ’28-’30 7834- 61% 71 5:5 
503- 80; ’22-’30* 107 - 773% 82 4.9 
265- 70; ’22-’30 18534-14334 154 ae 
174- 33; ’28-’30 7434- 455% 50 12.0 
104- 15; ’25-’30 6034- 38% 45 22 
94- 10; ’23-'30 3934- 23% 25 Py 
105- 33; °29-’30 6414- 35% 37 5.4 
184- 3; ’23-’30 174%- 4% 8 ces 
109- 20; ’26-’30 431%4- 27% 29 =10.3 
(d) Year ended March 31st. (e) Year 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 














MAY: 15, 19381 51 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=>months m2. Si Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 413 $110 foes. Pease General Asphalt........... $3 97- 22; ’20-’30 47 - 20% 21 14.3 
No 28,846 14 1.90 $0.38, 3 m General Electric .......... i: 403- 41: ’26-’30* 543%4- 403 43 3.4 
No = 5,353 11 3.63 1.05, 3 m General Foods ............ 3 137- 35; ’26-’30* 56 - 473% 51 6.0 
10 43,500 18 3.25 0.61, 3 m General Motors............ 3 282- 31; ’25-’30* 48 - 35% 42 Al 
No 324 32 7.07 0.47, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 56; ’25-’30 8414- 4934 52 9.8 
No 2,000 6 3.26 0.52, 3 m rg Safety Razor...... = 143- 18; ’27-’30 34%- 21% 32 Saba 
No 1,788 14 ~ hs i Ae SOO Sea 2.50 82- 29; ’28-’30 42%- 31% 35 73 
No 1,167 47 Ae Goedrien, B. Fo... 25. s00s ie 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 9 12 noe 
No _—i14417 37 Baer o-o eae. Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 155- 35; ’27-’30 5234- 32% 37 8.1 
No 1,728 7 Nil Nil, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors...... S 61- 3; ’25-’30 53%4- 3% 5 ae 
100 2,490 164 meee a Gee Great Northern Pfd....... 5 155- 45; ’27-’30 6934- 56 57 8.5 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 3 m Gulf States Steel.......... - 96- 15; ’25-’30 3744- 14 18 po 
No 707_—s Nill 7.89 3.26, 3 m Hershey Chocolate ........ 5 144- 26; ’27-’30 10334- 87 95 52 
100 400 111 4.69 1.02, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’30 4414- 37 38 8.4 
No _ 1,600 38 0.20 0.14, 3 m pe 1 140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - 15% 16 6.3 
10 =1,512 24 Nil Nil, 3 m GS eee ae 84- 7; ’20-’30 13%- 7 8 as 
100 1,358 163 | eee Tilnow Centtal: 54 c.:..525:.5).. 4 154- 65; '26-'30 89 - 53% 60 6.7 
100 350 112 mee | Gala Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 62- 9; ’22-’30 34 - 19% 23 ip. 
No 670 31 11.53 2.82, 3 m Int. Business Machine..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30 1793%4-145% = 156 88 
No 4,409 59 | Int. Harvester ............ 2.50 395- 45; ’20-’30* 60%4- 46% 48 5.1 
No 14,584 10 . ens Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 12; ’28-’30 20%- 13% 14 4.3 
No 1,000 53 ee, > +e ie c Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 5% 6 a 
No 6,632 39 Sane nee Oe a 5 a 2 201- 17; ’23-’30 3834- 1834 27 7.4 
No 1,182 10 1.35* 0.02, 6 m Kelymator Corp... :.....5:.. ot 91- 5; ’26-30 15%4- 8% 11 a 
No 9,340 33 Ses 8 eae Kennecott Copper ......... 2 156- 14; ’20-’30 311%4- 20% 21 9.5 
No 826 5 ee. - Maca Koister Radio: ..... 2.3.5. he 96- 1; ’26-'30 2%- 1 ayers 
10 5,518 15 ee.) obese pS OS ee ee 1.60 92- 26; ’26-’30 27%- 25 27 6.1 
5 )=—s- 6,983 ree eee | re 1.60 46- 20; ’28-’30 273%4- 20% 24 6.3 
No 1,813 30 [ae #«uxas Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 17; ’24-’30* 34%- 18 31 ye 
50 ~=-:11,210 99 ee Leigh VOU. 5 oi5s.6:0:00.008 2.50 127- 40; °22-’30 61 - 48 49 5.0 
25 2277 33 Be, ees Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’30 913%4- 78% 80 6.8 
No 1,418 38 9.653 4.70, 6 m EO hg | SS eee errr 3 96- 14: ’23-’30 6314- 41% 45 6.7 
25 548 42 4.00 0.82, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 178- 35; ’24-30* 54%- 4334 49 5.0 
No 1,909 21 ee Lorillard Tobacco......... at 47- 8: ’24-30 20%- 113% . 18 seis 
No 300 52 ee eens McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 90- 54; ’28-’30 103%4- 71% 83 y fe 4 
No 772 70 cA” | ee ee So Sere 3 242- 25; ’20-30 43%- 27% 29 =: 10.3 
No 1,438 48 6.70 4.81» eS | 3u 382- 70; ’25-’30* 106%- 81% 85 8.4 
No 1,900 44 . Mid-Continent Pet. ........ _ 62- 11; ’20-’30 16%- 8 9 WA 
No 809 116 3.00 Nil, 3 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....  .. 67- 7; ’22-30 263%4- 143% 15 oo 
100 828 131 3.77 Nil, 3 m Missouri PAacCthe ........503 ae 101- 8; ’22-’30 4234- 21% 24 ane 
No 4,621 33 Nil Nil, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 400- 15; ’26-30 29%4- 1534 18 Sate 
No 2,730 20 2.78? 0.40, 3 m Nash Motors ..........5. 4 119- 21;.’26-’30 40%- 27% St. .iza 
10 6,286 17 3.40 0.70, 3 m National Biscuit........... 3.30a 237- 38; ’23-’30* 8334- 67% 71 4.6 
No 724 10 i oe Nat. Bellas Hess.......:.. Rc 250- 2; ’23-'30 10 - 3% 6 oe 
No 1,190 29 3.01 Nil, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... ra 149- 27; ’26-’30 3934- 26 27 sak 
No 6,202 15 ee Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 38%4 42 5.5 
100 310 212 Pa een LO ee 5 210- 63; ’20-30* 132 -112% 114 4.3 
No 5,448 19 ‘eee Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’30 4414- 27% 29 3.3 
100 4,993 161 re New York Central........ 6 257-105; ’26-'30 132%4- 94% 96 6.2 
100 338 242 6.63 Nil, 3 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 241- 67; ’23-'30 88 - 54 56 = 10.7 
100 1,571 124 7.33 0.85, 3 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 133- 14; ’24-’30 947%- 73 8.1 
100 1,406 243 21.97 2.73, 3 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-’30 217 -175% =i 5.6 
No 6,187 32 4.36 4.354 North American........... 10r 187- 7 26-30 ual 62 68 =10.0 
No 2,100 10 ae oe  Sieades North American Aviation. . 20- 3; ’28-’30 - 4% 8 fies 
100 2,480 183 GOs  "  fsegzere Northern Pacific........... 5 119- 2: ’22-’30 50%. 43 45 Tia 
25 5,678 27 Te Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-’30* 54%- 46 4.2 
No 15,000 - 0.60 0.01, 3 m Packard Motors.......:..... 0.40 163- 7; ’22-30* 11%- 7% 8 5.0 
50 §=6. 2,453 68 ee eS OP. Pan-American Pet “B”.. oe 96- 30; ’22-’30 36%4- 29 30 a 
No 3,113 46 5.90 1.12, 3 m Paramount Publix......... 4 154- 34; ’20-’30 50%- 28 a» 6.133 
50 13,039 97 5, Sie pie Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 110- 33; ’22~30 64 - 50% 52 79 
100 450 167 1.84 Nil, 3 m Pere Marquette ........... 6 260- 67; ’26-’30 85 - 65 66 8.9 
No 4,428 36 0.71 Nil, 3 m Phillips Petroleum......... ; 70- 11; ’20-30 1654- 7 8 Nae 
25 2,433 72 ae ree Prawie Oil & GAS.....5....:. 2 66- 11; ’28-’30 203%- 9% 2. t6q 
No 396 73 Seer Pressed. Steel Car......... . 80- 3; ’26-’30* 7%- 3H 4 on 
No 5,503 30 | ae Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 9614- 7 82 4.0 
No 3,874 86 4.37 0.15, 3 m Pullman, Incorporated.... 4 200- 47; ’21-'30 584- 3674 37, 10.8 
No 13,161 2 0.02 0.02, 3 m Radio Corporation......... Se 420- 11; ’24-’30* 27%4- 12 16 es 
No 2,377 18 1.45 0.44, 3 m Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 52- 12; ’28-’30 24%- 15% 17 s5d 
50 =: 11,400 90 eh ene ee 4 148- 52; ’22-’30 9714- 60% 65 6.2 
No 1,338 7 Ge cata Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... : 58- 14; ’27-’30 1934- 75% 9 a. 
10 2,000 16 Nil Nil, 3 m Reo Motars.........56..6.6. 0.40 35- 7; 22-30 10%- 6% 7 5.7 
No 1,989 79 Nil Nil, 3 m TeeOUic: SSPBEL soa. 65.05 sn.gs.e - 146- 10; ’22-’30* 2534- 1 14 hos 
10 9,000 16 a es Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-30 53 - 40% 50 6.0 
10 300 31 Mae *? wawacs Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20 278- 14; ’23-’30 26 - 16% 19 11.4 
100 654 116 4.08 Nil, 3 m St. Louis-San Francisco.... ; 134- 19; ’24-’30 6234- 18% 19 Bac 
No 4,846 40 rs re Sears EOebUCK..iscss5.... 2.50t 198- 43; ’27-30 63%4- 447% 51 9.0 
No 6,160 50 |, Rae Pres eee Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 1 46- 9: ’22-30 15%- 8Y% 10 ~=—-:10.0 
100 100 §=173 ee ee Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ Ss 144- 12; ’20-’30 32%- 16 18 Sete 
* ’ r ended Janua 1. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year en 
ait iuding Pg Ay mj pn one nO a ones je 31. ia , my a} Seedenbor 30. aa Weer entet Fane a 5 ae 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock xo Plus 5% in 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock 





XUM 


25 
No 

25 
No 
No 
No 
No 


25 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. : 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


ended April 30. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


14,386 
1,589 
7,000 
5,691 
4,525 
2,975 
1,390 

13,717 


November 30. 


common stock. 


$37 


24 


176 


1 


thr 


(v) Plus 8% 


97 


Earns 


1930 
$1.49 


$1.93 


1.87 


0.60 
0.32 
Nil 
5.56 
4.02 
Nil 
201 


Liz 
Nil 


Earns, 
m=months 


in common 


Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


stock. 


1931 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 
Nes eee Rate 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway......... 3.65 
Standard Brands.......... 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California... 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... ne 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas Corporation...... ae: 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
TGRALCO FROGUES ... 66 eds is 
“TEBMBAMETICA. oo cc sin c.0e2 1 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
a co) | ee ee ee 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
pS oS ae See 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
ee ee 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 
eee ae eo a eee Be 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 2 
Rs cee EEE Sx ona 5dscc ne sca's ; 
Dik: ee 7 
Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union ........... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 
White Motors ............ 1 
Willys-Overland .......... ze 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 
NEW YORK CURB ‘ 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... - 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $1t 
Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
Assoc; Gas & Elec. “A”... 2 
EEA OMREIBE 5, e056 0.051045 4,56) = 
Brazian Traction.«......... &r 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 1.75 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
JE ORS a a eae (1.30 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford ot Canada “A”....... 1.20 
Ford of England........... 0.37 
Goldman Sachs ........... : 
RMON so a viewstlnsd-clodaex 1.50 
fp 0 a ee Z 
Mo.-Kansas Pine Line..... 10r 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors ........ -% 
New Jersey Zinc......... 3a 
Newmont Mining.......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 


Northern States Power “A” 8 


GO EE ee eer er rare eae 0.20 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 0.20 
Si. Meg PARE es sic ces 1 
Shenandoah Corp. ........ 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 2 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
WE Me GO cha cscs nceew-s 2 
Transcont. Air Transport. . 
United Founders .......... 


United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light.... 1 
MAC MEL sais ssicawaenees 2 


(x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 
92- 
158- 
165- 
89- 


244- 40 


82- 
85- 
48- 
126- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
154- 
118- 
67- 


182- 
59- 


10; 
at; 
78; 
7 
14; 


298-126 : 


162- 
159- 

60- 
206- 
244- 


301- 
30- 
21- 
50- 
40- 

103- 

180- 

134- 

190- 

140- 
36- 
76- 
62- 
90- 

154- 


27-30 
’27-’30 
22-30 
*22-’30 
26-30 


; '24-’30 
; 26-30 


29-30 


; '23-’30* 
; 724-30 


24-30 


; ’29-’30 
; 26-30 
* "Zoe ae 
; ’21-’30 
> °22-'30 


3; ’27-30 


10; 


30: 
19; 
43; 
18; 
2 i 
as 
6; 
12: 
“i 
45; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


; ’22-30* 
; '25-'30 
; ’22-'30 
; 720-’30 


9; °22-"30 
; 24-30 
; ’22-'30 
; ’27-"30 
; 22-30 
; 722-'30 
: "2-0 
- '26-’30 


; '25-"30 
; °26-’30 
; °24-’30 
; ’29-’30 
; ’25-’30 
; 29-30 
; ’28-'30 
; 725-30 
; ’28-’30* 
; ’26-’30* 
; ’25-’30 
; ’28-’30 
; '29-’30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’28-’30* 
; '22-'30 
; '23-’30 
; 28-30 
; ’29-'30 
; ’29-’30 
; ’29-'30 
; '25-'30 
; 29-30 
; 22-30 
; °29-'30 
; ’29-’30 


*29-"30 


; '29-’30 


*23-30* 
*23-’30* 
27-30 
°25-'30* 
’24-’30* 
28-30 
*29-’30 
’27-’30 
’25-’30* 
*24-30* 





FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


17%4- 9% 
5414- 42% 
10914- 82% 
65%- 35% 
20%4- 16% 
8836¢- 58 
513%4- 33 
52Y%4- 33% 
26 - 17% 
21%- 10% 
76 - 18% 
36%- 20 
5534- 36% 
59 - 43 
3%4- 2% 
18 - 7% 
75%4- 50% 
26%- 14 


205%-160% 
38%- 2214 
673%4- 51% 
371%4- 22% 
50 - 39 


773%4- 30% 
1034- 35% 
37%4- 22% 
3634- 18% 
2034- 1134 
1523%-1125% 


26 - ill 
2x%- 7% 
15034-112%4 
361%- 26 
10734- 57 
26%- 16% 
8 - 4% 
6534- 54% 


224 -140% 
123%4- 6% 
9714- 60%4 
191%- 95% 
2334- 17% 


6%- 3% 


281%4- 18 
1956- 12% 
12%4- 81 
2034- 13% 
101 - 82 
61 - 393, 
291%4- 18 
19%- 123% 
11%- 5% 
7514- 503% 
72 - 53% 
eo 


25%4- 17% 
6%- 4¥% 
51 - 35 
58%- 37% 
15%- 9% 
14014-1235 
8Y4- 5% 
10 


- 5SY 
211%4- 13 
8%- 3% 


50 - 37% 
3034- 2734 
7h- 3% 


10%- 6% 
3414- 20% 
14%4- 6% 
6934- 40 


(d) Year ended March 3ist. 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) 

(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


11 sit 
45 44 
87 6.9 
40 7.9 
17 6.7 
69 5.4 
37 6.2 
38 4.6 
20 8.0 
13 aa 
21 5.8 
22 13.6 
39 10.3 
44 6.8 
3 os 
9 11.1 
529.5 
17 11.8 
166 6.1 
28 
58 6.8 
30 3.8 
41 3.7 
33 6.0 
6 aves 
25 8.0 
19 10.4 
15 — 
115 6.1 
12 sie 
8 Ae 
115 7.0 
ri 7.4 
60 6.7 
17 5.9 
5 ‘i 
60 4.2 
150 
8 
63 5.9 
12 3.4 
19 10.3 
4 pia 
19 8.4 
15 9.6 
9 10.0 
15 8.0 
89 3.9 
42 6.0 
20 6.0 
13 3.2 
7 roe 
53 3.0 
54.3.6 
7 10.0 
19 8.0 
_ 
36 8.3 
39 10.3 
11 Ro 
130 6.0 
6 3.3 
8 2.5 
14 6.6 
6 < 
27 7.4 
18 8.4 
50 5.0 
39 5.0 
28 i 
7 
7 Sand 
Bz 48 
BS 125 
41 46 
(e) Year 
Year ended 


(u) Plus 5% in 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 














XUM 


MAY 15, 1931 


DAILY AVERAGE 








300 STOCKS prefits. “cancel all buy: 





JAN.2 to APR.28 | Sri nentary 
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BUSINESS 


Bap 


... Stock Market 
Off 


Ver, we are (GOING AHEAD! 


The month of March was the best month in 
our history; cash receipts established a “new 
high.” And, as this is being written, the month 
of April promises to be equally satisfactory. 


As for the much-lamented 1930... it was 
the most successful year we have had! 


What does this mean? 


Why should our business have forged ahead 
during a period which was admittedly one of 
the most discouraging in American history ? 


Why was it that we, in the capacity of in- 
vestment counselors, established new records, 
while the investment business generally was 
in the doldrums? 


Why was it necessary for us to enlarge our 
staff and add more floor space when most 
concerns were cutting down on overhead? 


Frankly, we don’t know. Except that it 
might have been because a large number of 
investors and traders in this country dis- 
covered that the advice which we gave was 
GOOD ADVICE! 

That, here was. ONE service which they 
could look to in bad times as well as good for 
scientific and impartial judgment on the 
future outlook for stock market prices. 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue New York City 


The recommendations of our Staff, headed 
by Mr. A. W. Wetsel, who is recognized as 
one of the leading stock market authorities in 
the country, have not been 100% correct. 
Nobody can lay claim to that achievement. 
But the fact that they were correct MOST of 
the time no one can deny. 


Recent changes in our personnel will enable 
us to pursue our policies even more energeti- 
cally than before, and perhaps expand them. 


The chart above illustrates our record 
during the most recent decline, which at pres- 
ent writing was still in progress. Our pre- 
dictions were contrary to the general feeling 
and were not popular but they saved 
our clients thousands of dollars! 


We have grown and we shall continue 


to grow. 

If you have any interest in the stock market, 
either as investor or trader, and wish to join 
our circle of clients, we shall be most happy to 
serve you. 

We will 
say what we have said to others: 


There will be no urging to buy. 
only 


“Send for three future issues of Market Ac- 
tion, our weekly bulletin of stock trends, free 


of charge, and JUDGE FOR YOURSELF.” 
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Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., SD-31 
341 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Without charge or obligation, please send me your bulle- 
tin, “Market Action,” for the next three weeks. 
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Steel Producers’ Earnings Lowered 


by Reduced Operations 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





ECISION oi di- 
rectors of the 
United States 


Senior Stocks of Leading Steel Producers 


Steel Corporation to Approx. Shares 1930 

continue the regular Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings 
$7 annual dividend rate Bethlehem Steel..... 114 7 6.1 1,000,000 $23.84 
2 oe eee ln. Harvester.......40 7 49 SOM 3178 
i Dd aga Jones & Laughlin.... 121 7 58 587,139 15.49 
cciceinn' te Walk Street U. S. Steel.......... 149 7 4.7 3,602,811 28.98 
observers, formed the Youngstown Sheet... ae 150,000 46.91 


basis for divergent opin- 
ions on the outlook for 


Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and International 
Harvester. 
1931 Range 
High Low NE of the leading 
123% 113% iron and steel pro- 
143% 131 ducers in the world, the 
123% 119% United States Steel 
Sie 3 i Is its 
150 14314 Corporation, contro 
as ae output from the raw 
Unlisted material to the finished 


products as well as im- 
portant transportation 





the industry. 

Those who took an optimistic view of the 
situation saw in the action an expression 
of confidence on the part of the leading 
steel factor and its bankers that at least 
a fair volume of business might be ex- 
pected through the Summer at reasonably 
steady prices. On the other hand, those 
who believe the industry faces a more 
severe test before a seasonal upturn in 
the Autumn contend the action might be 
interpreted as an effort to discourage 
liquidation and speculative selling of shares 
at a time when “insiders” were disposing 
of their stock. 

Whichever view of the dividend action 
is accepted, however, there is no gainsay- 
ing the earnings report for the first three 
months was disappointing. The fact that 
the giant industrial was barely able to 
avert an operating deficit in a period when 
seasonal business influences were favorable 
leaves the impression that a major adjust- 
ment is inevitable in the near future. Re- 
ports have reached the financial district 
from steel centers that the question of 
wage reductions has come up for discus- 
sion again. Officials hesitate to comment, 
although it is known the United States 
Steel management has hoped all along 
it would not feel obliged to reduce work- 


compelled to make the first sacrifices, with 
a slashing of dividends on jumor stocks 
of Bethlehem, Inland and Jones & 
Laughlin. 

In cases where capital is required to 
make sacrifices, holders of the common 
shares are first te suffer. Their receipts 
are reduced or omitted entirely, while pay- 
ments are continued on the preferred 
stocks. Many of the large steel companies 
have preferred stocks, on which dividends 
would seem to be fairly well protected 
unless the outlook for the industry be- 
comes much worse than at present. More- 
over, earnings of previous years that have 
been accumulated in surpluses would be 
used for continuing distributions on senior 
stocks until such accumulations became 
seriously threatened. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
holders of such preferred stocks have thus 
far shown little disposition to sell their 
securities and market prices have been 
fairly well maintained in the face of a 
steady decline in quotations on junior 
shares to the lowest levels in years. 

Among the leading steel producing 
companies which have senior stocks in the 
hands of the public are: United States 
Steel, Bethlehem, Jones & Laughlin, 


channels. In addition, 
it is vitally interested in the cement in- 
dustry through the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company. 

Obligations of subsidiaries, guaranteed 
and not guaranteed, total about $100,000,- 
000, and capitalization consists of 3,602,811 
shares of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
and 8,693,934 shares of common stock of 
$100 par value. 

Earnings of the company have been ad- 
versely affected by the business depression 
of the last two years, reflected by the 
slackened demand for steel for building, 
motor cars, machinery, etc. Gross revenue 
dropped about 20 per cent. last year and 
net income fell to $104,400,000, equal to 
$28.98 a share on the preferred and $9.12 
a share on the common, from $197,500,000, 
or $54.84 and $21.19 a share, respectively, 
in 1929, 

In the first three months of this year 
earnings suffered another severe shrink- 
age, net income amounting to $6,765,000, 
equal after preferred dividends to 5 cents 
a share on the common stock. This com- 
pared with net profits of $35,777,000 in 
the corresponding period of last year, equal 
to $3.44 a share on the junior stock. 

The substantial decline in income caused 
uneasiness among holders over the safety 
of the present rate on 
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HE Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 

the second largest factor in the indus- 
try in this country. Its products include 
a wide variety of iron and steel articles, 
as well as ships and railroad cars. The 
company’s shipbuilding division is one of 
the important units in this field. 

The company has been expanding for 
several years, the latest move having been 
acquisition of the McClintic-Marshall Cor- 
poration, steel fabricators. About a year 
ago an effort to effect a merger with the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company was 
blocked by minority interests and the case 
since has dragged through the Ohio 
courts. Changed economic and market 
conditions in the last several months have 
been advanced as reasons for hoping that 
a settlement of the litigation might be 
reached that would be satisfactory to both 
sides. 

The company’s consolidated funded debt 
amounts to about $136,000,000, while capi- 
talization consists of 1,000,000 shares of 7 
per cent. preferred stock of $100 par value 
and 3,200,000 shares of no-par common. 

As in the case of other companies in the 
industry, Bethlehem experienced a sharp 
reversal in the trend of earnings in the 
last year. Net incomes fell last year to 
$23,843,000, equal to $23.84 a share on the 
preferred and to $5.26 a share on the com- 
mon, from $42,242,000, or $42.24 and 
$11.01 a share, respectively, in 1929. 

In the first three months this year net 
income declined to $1,941,000, equal to 6 
cents a share on the common stock, from 
$10,077,000, or $2.60 a share in the cor- 
responding period last year. Operations 
resulted in a deficit of about $3,000,000 
after common dividends. 

As anticipated, directors decided to re- 
duce the payments to holders of the com- 
mon stock and placed the shares on a $4 
annual basis by declaration of a quarterly 
distribution of $1. The previous rate had 
been $6 a year. 


= HE Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, one of the oldest and one of the 
largest in the country, has been mentioned 
at intervals as a possible unit in a combine 
to rival U. S. Steel and Bethlehem. Thus 
far, however, it has declined to join sug- 
gested mergers. 

Funded debt amounts to about $11,000,- 
000, and this is followed by 587,139 shares 
of 7 per cent. preferred stock and 576,320 
shares of common, each of $100 par value. 
The common shares are rather closely 
held. 

Net income fell more than 50 per cent. 
last year to $9,093,000, equivalent to 
$15.49 a share on the preferred and to 
$8.64 a share on the common stock, from 
$20,848,00, or $35.51 and $29.04 a share, 
respectively, in the preceding year. Fixed 
charges were covered more than seventeen 
times last year. 

In the first three ‘nionths this year opera- 
tions resulted in a net loss of $190,000, 
compared with net profit of $3,555,000, 
equal to $4.38 a share on the common 
stock, in the first quarter of 1930. After 
charges and dividends, there was a deficit 
of $1,794,000. 

Dividends, which had been paid on the 
junior shares at the rate of $4 annually 
after having been reduced from a $6 basis, 
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The Saxet Company 


We have available for distribu- 
tion copies of a letter dated 
May 5th to stockholders of the 
Company reviewing its present 
activities and new developments. 





G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 
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Your Estate 
in 1950? 


A Trustee with proven ability 
assures continuity of manage- 
ment until the younger gen- 
eration is prepared to assume 
responsibility. 


CGHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 








DOWN 


to the sea 


WHERE the wind blows free. 
Breathe deep the clean fresh air. 
Relax in the friendly hospitality 
and comfort of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. The children can amuse 
themselves in Sandy Cove .. . their 
very own playroom. You can 
snooze in the sun, or indulge in 
your favorite amusements, content 
in the knowledge of their content- 
ment, for Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
is as delightful to children as it is 
to grown-ups. Send the whole 
family down to the sea for a healthy 
and zestful vacation. Write for 
further information. 
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Roger W. Babson 


Has found that there are only a few laws really fundamental to success. 
These laws can save you unnecessary loss and grief in your business and 


in your investing. 


Send today for his book. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


Read it at our expense for five days. 


If you wish to keep it send us only $2.00. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 
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were halved by declaration of a quarterly 
disbursement of 50 cents a share. 


verte company which has figured 
prominently in merger discussions for 
years is the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, over inclusion of which in the 
Bethlehem combine a legal dispute is be- 
ing waged with the Cyrus S. Eaton inter- 
ests. 

The company is ranked as the fourth 
largest in the country in its field and 
specializes in the manufacture of steel 
pipe. It is regarded as the second largest 
producer in the world in this department. 
It uses the continuous rolling mill patents 
of the American Rolling Mill Company. 

A funded debt of $72,000,000 is followed 
by 150,000 shares of 5% per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock of $100 par value 
and 1,200,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. 

Net income fell more than 60 per cent. 
last year to $7,036,000, equal to $46.91 a 
share on the preferred and to $5.17 a 
share on the common, from $21,564,000, 
of $143.76 and $17.28 a share, respectively, 
in 1929, 


LTHOUGH the International Har- 

vester Company is regarded as a lead- 
ing manufacturer of agricultural machin- 
ery, rather than as a steel producer, never- 
theless the company operates steel fur- 
naces and rolling mills in South Chicago 
and directly or through subsidiaries is a 
large operator of iron mines in Minnesota. 
It works its own coal lands in Kentucky. 

Control of these sources of raw ma- 
terial contributes to the company’s leader- 
ship in the agricultural implement field, 
where it is large consumer of iron and 
steel products. As a matter of fact, agri- 
cultural machinery is not the company’s 
only important product, for about a third 
of total income is derived from activities 
outside the agricultural field. International, 
for instance, is an important producer ot 
motor trucks, and its output is reported 
larger than that of any other manufacturer 
producing motor trucks exclusively. Trac- 
tors, used in industrial activities as well 
as in agriculture, add to the company’s 
diversified line. 

Capitalization consists of 810,029 shares 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 par value and 4,409,185 shares oi 
no par value common. 

Net income last year fell about 30 per 
cent to $25,703,000, equal to $31.73 a share 
on the preferred and $4.55 a share on the 
common from the high record set in 1929 
at $36,780,000, or $46.73 and $7.11 a share, 
respectively. 

Dividends are being paid on the junior 
shares at the annual rate of $2.50 a share, 
equivalent to $10 a share on the old com- 
mon before the four-for-one-split-up in 
1929, previous to which the rate was $6. 


Myron H. Wilson and F. D. Kellogg 
were elected directors of the Indiana Lime- 
stone Company. 

Maynard F. Holt was elected a vice- 
president of the International Printing Ink 
Corporation. 

Carroll B. Merriam, of Topeka, was 
elected a director of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company. 
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To the Industrial Executive! 
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Weed Sewing Machine Company plant at Hartford, Conn. 
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ROM the first, SclENTIFIC AMERICAN has told the story of industrial 
development. The above front page, taken at random, appeared March 
20, 1880. 


Today it keeps step with progress and the fascinating story of manu- 
facture, its effect on our social life and the portend of its future, is told 
with increasing vividness. 


The Scientific American, 86 years young, an international institution 
whose great value is attested by its large percentage of renewal subscrip- 
tions received from year to year, has been builded on faithful service to its 
readers, of whom, in the industrial field 

31% are Executives 
28% are Engineers 

26% are Superintendents 
9% are Chemists 

6% are unclassified. 


Our readers believe in us, as is amply demonstrated in our daily mail. 
They therefore believe in our advertising. So through the pages of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN you can reach an audience already convinced in the 


standard of your product. 
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M. C. Bouvier 


Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 


R. A. Coykendall 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. | 
| 


J.G.Bishop | 


Member | 
New York Curb ( Asso.) | 


20 Broad Street 
New York City 


| 
Market Letter — Securities | | 
Manual — Stock Exchange | 
Service for the’ Small | 
Investor | 
Sent Upon Request 


Odd lots will receive the same | 
careful attention as 100 share lots. 




















Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


: _ Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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New York 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















CORPORATIONS: If you are planning to add 
to your executive staff write us. We have 
executives on file to fit the specific position. 


Forbes Executive Personnel Service 
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Digest of 
CoRPORATION 
NEWS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA— 
United States Aluminum Co., subsidiary, 
received an order for approximately 34,- 
000 miles of steel and aluminum wire in 
connection with New York Power & Light 
Corp. lines interconnection with Niagara- 
Hudson and New York. Edison systems. 

American Locomotive Co.—Additional 
machinery and equipment being installed in 
Brooks plant of company, operated by Al- 
co Products, Inc., a subsidiary, to more 
adequately care for production of large- 
sized pipe, oil refinery and heating equip- 
ment. 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANI- 
TARY Corp.—Declared quarterly dividend 
of 15 cents a share on common stock, pay- 
able June 30 to holders of record June 11, 
1931, compared with 25 cents paid pre- 
viously. ¢ 

AMERICAN SarFety Razor Corp.—For- 
mally introduced in New York Metropoli- 
tan area its new Gem Micromatic Safety 
razor, retailing for $1 with five blades. 

AvIaTION CorP, OF THE AMERICAS— 
Certified to Secertary of State at Dover, 
Del., that it had changed its name to Pan- 
American Airways Corp. 

Cetorex Co.—Is offering three new 
products to dealers as well as three im- 
proved types of standard items. New lines 
are Cemesto Board, standard fibre insula- 
tion board armored on both sides with 
asbestos cement, a tile board for architec- 
tural interior finishing in water or oil 
colors and a master proof insulation made 
of low density cane fiber. 

Cotorapo Fuet & Iron Co.—Took no 
action on common dividend. Last payment 
on common was 25 cents a share on Feb. 
25, 1931. 

CoMMERCIAL Crepit Co.—Has concluded 
contract with General Foods Corp. through 
latter’s affiliate, Birdseye Packing Co., Inc., 
providing for deferred payment financing 
of sales of refrigerated show cases to re- 
tail stores and markets handling perish- 
able foods packaged and preserved by 
quick-freezing process. 

CONTINENTAL Motors Co.—Will start 
deliveries shortly of another new series, 
in four sizes, of Continental 6-cylinder, 
L-head engines to be known as the E-600. 
This group in no wise supplants any pres- 
ent models, but provides more closely 
graduated series between Model 16-C and 
heavier R-series of overhead valve type. 


Du Pont pe Nemours & Co.—Officials 
of du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., subsidiary, 
announced plans for expansion of Buffalo 
plant at cost of about $2,000,000. 

EastMAN Kopax Co.—Learned rayon 
output of subsidiary, Tennessee Eastman 


Corp., would be taken by one customer. 
It was said no marketing of product would 
be attempted. Direct profit from sales of 
that product would be small, but indirect 
profit from lowered costs of cellulose ace- 
tate used would be satisfactory. 

Forp Moror Co.—Detroit despatch said 
there would be no deflation of labor as an 
aftermath to depression, nor were there 
likely to be any wage cuts by the 3,500 
manufacturing concerns constantly employ- 
ed on Ford work. 

GENERAL Foops Corr.—-Pacific Frosted 
Foods, Inc., formed to develop, on com- 
mercial scale, use of Birdseye quick-freez- 
ing patents on West Coast, by this corpora- 
tion and Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Management control of Pacific Public 
Service Co., holding extensive interests in 
refrigeration by Standard Company, was 
the reason given for its interest in the new 
company. Standard Oil would act primar- 
ily as the co-ordinating unit in making 
quick-freezing patents available to West- 
ern perishable foods industry. Birdseye 
patents covered the packaging and pre- 
servation of foodstuffs by quick-freezing 
processes. Pacific Frosted Foods, Inc. 
would hold rights to basic Birdseye quick- 
freezing patents in California, Oregon, 
Washington, New Mexico, Arizona, Col- 
orado, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Nevada, Western Mexico, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

GENERAL Morors Corr.—John Raskob, 
director and member of finance commit- 
tee, stated that General Motors’ earnings 
for the first six months of this year “are 
almost certain” to exceed its common 
dividend requirements by 20%. 


Ittinois CENTRAL RatLroaAp—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share on com- 
mon, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 8, 1931, placing issue on $4 a share 
annual basis against $7 previously. 


INSURANSHARES Corp. OF DELAWARE-— 
Announced stockholders at annual meeting 
May 14, 1931, in addition to considering 
exchange of class A and B common stock 
for new common and class B stock on basis 
of one new share for each two old shares, 
would act on resolution to amend certifi- 
cate of incorporation to facilitate payment 
of dividends only from those net earnings 
consisting of interest and dividends re- 
ceived, exclusive of stock dividends, profits 
on sale of securities and other similar non- 
recurring income. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELE- 


GRAPH Corr.—Have indirectly arranged to 
acquire former properties of Kolster Radio 
Corp., sold at auction for $3,000,000 to 
Orange Security. Coof.Orange, N.. J. 
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KrEUGER & Tot, Co.—Reported to be 
seeking 20-year match monopoly in Brazil, 
in return for loan. 

PARAMOUNT PusBLix Corp.—Has out- 
standing guarantees to repurchase total of 
153,485 shares common stock at $80 a 
share which were issued as payment to 
sellers of property purchased within last 
year or so. Because of fact that stock is 
selling below the guaranteed price, com- 
pany was obliged to redeem this stock un- 
der the guarantees as they became due. 
Stock was purchasable in instalments on 
Sept. 1, Dec. 1, 1931 and March 1, 1932. 
During 1930 corporation purchased 52,651 
shares under similar conditions thereby 
increasing the investment cost of Con- 
solidated subsidiaries by the premium paid 
for these shares. Excess cost was charged 
as “premiums paid for capital stock of 
subsidiaries.” 

Rapio Corp. or America—U. S. Su- 
preme Court denied this company review 
of lower court’s decision granting injunc- 
tion asked by De Forest Radio Co. against 
patent license contracts entered into by 
about 25 manufacturers of radio apparatus 
with the Radio Corp. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co.—Have 
concluded arrangements with managements 
of New York Yankees and New York 
Giants which make available reservations 
for games at Polo Grounds and Yankee 
Stadium at any Western Union office in 
United States. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEctric & MANUFAC- 
TuRING Co.—Has been awarded contract 
for electrical construction equipment of 
the Hoover Dam by Six Cos., Inc. Manu- 
facture and delivery of machinery will 
start at once. 


Chevrolet Sales Ahead of 1930 


H. J. Klingler, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Chevrolet 
Motor Car Company, interviewed 
by Fores: 

(The interview was interrupted by a 
long-distance telephone call from the exec- 
utive in charge of the Western New York 
and Western Pennsylvania sales district, 
reporting to Mr. Klingler that during the 
month of April this district sold 12 per 
cent. more new cars than in April, 1930, 
and in addition reduced its net stock of 
used cars 2,000.) 


sek arom report is interesting confirma- 
tion of what is happening in the 
district farther East, from Virginia to 
Canada. In this region we have outsold 
1930 from the first of the year. April 
sales of new and old cars were more than 
one-eighth ahead of April, 1930. And 
this does not represent the full extent 
of the absorption of cars by the public 
for, while holding their stock of new 
cars stationary, dealers materially reduced 
their used car stocks. 

“It is our observation that, in a time 
Like the present, business picks up in the 
East first, the improvement moving gradu- 
2lly westward. We expect to see our sales 
total for the United States pass 1930 fig- 
ures by the end of June, and continue 
slightly ahead of last year during the fall 
months. Export business is also picking 
up.” 
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Democracy in ACTION 





UT on the frontiers of Elec- 

trical America where rural 
electric lines are being strung to 
farms, the capacity for self gov- 
ernment and neighborly cooper- 
ation of the American frontiers- 
man has been born anew. 

The ability of the pioneer to 
carve new commonwealths out 
of the wilderness finds echo to- 
day in the cooperation of farmers 
and the rural service executives 
of power companies. 

No finer examples of intelli- 
gent democracy in action can be 
found than in such negotiations 
and decisions. The soundness 
of rural democracy, the ability 
of the “town meeting” form of 
human association to grapple 
with questions presented by the 
intricate engineering and finan- 
cial features of modern electrical 
systems, has been demonstrated. 

The rural school house is 
once more the scene of keen 
debate as questions of costs, 
rates and the apportionment of 
charges are settled by the folk 
who want electric service. 

Complicated rate problems 
have been worked out by com- 
mittees representing hundreds 
of farmers in wide areas with a 
complex diversity of interests. 

In short, the electrification 
of farms has brought into play 
those qualities which flowered 
in the frontier log rolling, barn 
raising or husking bee. Critics 
of democracy who assert that 
it is always incompetent to deal 
with technological and adminis- 
trative problems of the machine 
age could learn much by study- 





ing rural democracy as it func- 
tions in cooperation with the 
engineering and financial execu- 
tives of power companies. 
Rural electrification is a mat- 
ter of operation by management 
on the job. It is not a problem — 
it is a complex of thousands of 
special problems, varying from 
county to county, township to 
township, and capable of solu- 
tion only by the men on the 
ground—the men who farm the 
farms—and the men who oper- 
ate the power companies. 
From this electrical advance 
there is springing up a corps of 
public servants —the rural ser- 
vice men of the power companies 
—men who must know much 
about farming —a good deal 
about electrical technology — 
much about economics, finance 
and accounting —and above all 
they must understand men. 
The art of government in its 
highest form is the art of intelli- 
gent compromise by which men 
can be induced to sink short- 
sighted personal interest for the 
greater good to the greatest num- 
ber. Nowhere is that art being 
more effectively used than in the 
electrification of American agri- 
culture now being carried out so 
largely by farmers themselves. 
* * * ” 
Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than seventy 
thousand farms in thirtv states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, ‘*Harvests AND HiGHLINEs,’’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 














Middle West Utilities Company 
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“Opportunities 


in Food Stocks?” 
Write for 
your copy of 
the above—gratis 
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Div. 85-1 Babson Park, Mass._|! 
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San Francisco, California 
May 5th, 1931 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend number twenty-one of 62%4c per share 
was declared on the outstanding stock of this 
Corporation payable on June 15th, 1931 to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the Transfer 
Books of the Corporation in San Francisco and 
New York at the close of business on May 
16th, 1931. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the 
Inquiry Department for 
information and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5.00 and 
up according to the service 
required. Address the 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 
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Investment Trust Reforms 


New York Stock Exchange Takes Important 
Step to Protect Investors in Listed Trusts 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


“HAT market values of investment 
‘| trust common stocks move more 
rapidly than the general stock mar- 
ket averages has often been noted by in- 
vestors. To-day the reason for this more 
rapid increase or decrease in investment 
trust stock values is being given wide 
publicity under the name of “leverage.” 
Leverage has been described as that qual- 
ity peculiar to the junior issues or com- 
mon stocks of investment trusts which 
makes them subject to fluctuations in 
value to a much higher degree than the 
average fluctuations of the general market. 
A simple explanation of this is as fol- 
lows: A trust may have outstanding a 
$1,000,000 issue of 6 per cent. preferred 
stock and $500,000 of common stock. If 
8 per cent. ($120,000) is earned on the 
total capital of $1,500,000, only $60,000 is 
needed to pay preferred dividends. The 
balance of $60,000 applicable to the com- 
mon stock amounts to 12 per cent. This 
increase, through the mechanical effect of 
leverage, naturally has an important effect 
on the asset value and earnings of the 
common stock. In a declining market, a 
corresponding decrease is evident. The 
claim of the senior capital upon the trusts’ 
assets and earnings is a constant quantity, 
and the difference above or below this 
fixed amount swells the amount applicable 
to the stock, or exerts pressure upon its 
asset value if a depreciation results. 

Leverage can only apply to those trusts 
which have bonds or preferred stock out- 
standing in addition to common. stock, 
although trusts with only common stock 
outstanding can obtain the same effect by 
bank borrowings. 

The effect of leverage may result in a 
marked discount at which an investment 
trust stock sells during a declining mar- 
ket, or a substantial premium during an 
advancing market. Just as leverage ac- 
celerated the decline during the past year 
and a half, so it will accelerate the advance 
over a period of general market improve- 
ment. 


WELL-KNOWN financial service 

which has been unwilling for the past 
two years to recommend the purchase of 
investment trust securities, has recently 
gone on record to recommend two invest- 
ment trust bonds for income. Their advice 
is based on their belief that the security 
markets have been pretty thoroughly de- 
fiated and that careful analysis shows that 
the following bonds are rather attractive, 
due to the evidence of careful and conser- 
vative management and their asset backlog 
of between 175 per cent. and 200 per cent. 
of face value: 


Price Yield 
American International 5¥as 1949 91 6.34% 
Capital Administration 5s 1953 
SD INNNET, fon cn cnsuns an catens 834 6.40 
Capital Administration 5s 1953 
es aa 85 6.26 


The warrants in the latter case, to pur- 


chase 10 shares of Class “A” stock at 
$25 a share until December 31, 1931, and 
at slightly higher prices thereafter, may 
be of value in the future, although not 
immediately. 

This financial service has also recom- 
mended the common stocks of four in- 
vestment trusts, two because of their lever- 
age possibilities and two because of the 
discounts from liquidating value at which 
they are available. 


HE New York Stock Exchange, al- 

ways in the vanguard to promote 
safety and knowledge, has again adopted 
special requirements to eliminate and 
guard against possible abuses among listed 
investment trusts. An investor, present or 
prospective, would do well to carefully 
read the two new bulletins available upon 
request to the Exchange. 

One of these bulletins is the revised 
special requirements for listing of invest- 
ment trust securities. The other is a com- 
prehensive list of recommendations on 
trust ethics, policies and accounting prac- 
tices, broader in scope than any previously 
issued regarding the listing of any one 
class of securities. They were drawn up 
after long discussions with leading trust 
executives in New York City concerning 
the probable future of the business in this 
country. 

Among the principal recommendations 
are: 

1. Stockholders are entitled to represen- 
tation on their boards of directors. 

2. Trusts should not buy common stocks 
of other trusts although purchase of pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds is sanctioned. 

3. Profits or losses on sales of securities 
should be eliminated from income account. 

4, Annual statement should be generally 
clearer. 

5. A trust should not buy its own junior 
securities except for retirement, for resale 
to officers or directors, or for mergers. 

6. Dividends should not be paid on com- 
mon stock unless fully covered. 


Aviation Operations Improve 


tase air transportation concerns seem 
to be improving their business, though 
this is largely a seasonal increase with the 
coming of more favorable flying weather. 
A belated report from the Post Office De- 
partment shows 642,000 pounds of air mail 
transported in the United States during 
the month of February, or a gain of more 
than 15 per cent. over the same month of 
last year, when 557,000 pounds were car- 
ried. 

Revenues in February of this year were 
$1,300,000, or better than 18 per cent. 
over the $1,100,000 paid in the same month 
of 1930. Mileage during February of this 
year on the air mail routes was nearly 
$1,600,000, or a gain of 45 per cent. over 
the same period last year. 
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“The public generally loses!”’ 


says R. W. Schabacker in his Book, “Stock Market Theory and Practice’’ 








A TIMELY MESSAGE ON PUBLIC PSYCHOLOGY NEAR THE END OF A BEAR MARKET 


Literally Reprinted from Chapter 27 


66 HIS is the situation at the end of the long bear 
market : 

‘Interest rates have been easy for perhaps a year or 
more, commodity prices are low, wages are far below 
their previous highs, public buying of all kinds is at 
low ebb, corporations are trying to liquidate costly in- 
ventories and loans, their earnings are poor, even the 
strongest of companies perhaps showing huge deficits. 


‘Dividends are being reduced, failures are on the up- 
grade, stock prices have dropped for so long that there 
seems no end. 


66 OW the market ‘makes the front page’ because of 

N its declines instead of its advances. Now the tips 
and rumors are all on the unfavorable side. This stock 
is going to have to cut its dividend or pass it. That stock 
is still too high and is going to drop another 25 points in 
the next few weeks. This company is on the verge of a 
receivership and is going bankrupt ; that brokerage house 
is on the ragged edge and likely to join the numerous 
previous brokerage failures which have already occurred. 


“Even the Twelfth Village Bank is whispered to be in 
sore difficulties and likely to go under. The country has 
suffered a death blow. Prosperity may come back some 
day but it will be a long, hard pull and there is no telling 
how much further down stocks are going before the turn 
comes. 


66 HAT is the result? Just what the insiders are 
working for. Public confidence is demoralized. 


“The average investor is tied up with his heavy load of 
stocks accumulated in those rosy days, now seemingly 
gone forever, when stocks were selling even further 
above their true asset worth than they are now selling 
below that worth. 


“The professional speculator, the trader, the wise long- 
swing investor, all have sold their stocks, though per- 
haps at huge losses, long ago. 


“Now comes the danger for the long-pull investor. 
Yes, he bought with the idea that nothing could induce 
him to sell. He was going to hold for long-pull appre- 
ciation and pay no attention to intermediate reactions. 
But now—why, the country is going to the dogs, the 
stocks that looked so good a year or two ago, now look 
weak enough for receivership. Selling would mean a tre- 
mendous loss, but maybe if he sells now he can recoup 
some of his losses by buying his stocks back later at still 
lower prices, after things have cleared up a bit. 


“6 HIS is the tragedy of the long-pull investor. It is 

no exaggeration to say that the greatest amount 
of public selling is done. in such a situation, just when 
stocks ought to be bought instead of sold, just when in- 


side accumulation is about completed, when the long bear 
market is about ready to reverse itself into a bull move- 
ment. 


“The public usually sells at this seemingly darkest 
moment, when stocks should be bought for the long- 
swing, just as it usually buys at the seemingly brightest 
— when long-swing stock holdings ought to be 
sold. 


“— a logical standpoint, how are the pools going 
to accumulate stock to cover their short commit- 
ments made in the previous distribution period, long ago 
and at higher prices? How are they going to accumulate 
additional stock for the next major bull market if they 
cannot discourage the public into selling their basically 
sound stocks at the bottom of the bear market? 


“The public generally loses! It loses because it listens 
to such frothings of gossip, rumor and tip, instead of 
digging into the actual facts and the fundamentals for 
itself, spending some personal time for study and 
analysis, and basing its operations in the market on such 
fundamentals, with courage, foresight and patience. 


66 HESE pictures may give the reader a rather 

skeptical outlook on all stock market operations. 
What they are designed to do is to give him a skeptical 
attitude toward stock market gossip, publicity and psy- 
chology. 


“And if the reader learns from such pictures to dis- 
count all he hears as gossip and to base his market ac- 
tivities upon study, experience and fundamental reason- 
ing, then this work will not have been in vain.” 








Stock Market Theory and Practice 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES 


27 chapters covering every phase of organized stock markets and their trad- 
ing—875 pages of information—105 plates, charts and illustrations—hun- 
dreds of actual examples, trading methods and definitions. 

6th Printing Price $7.50 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CD I will examine “Stock Market Theory and Practice” for five days at 
your expense. After that time I will return the or remit $7.50. 


— Enclosed find $7.50. Send me “Stock Market Theory and Practice.” 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


Hard Lines 
THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN Business. By 
Stuart Chase (New York, Macmillan’s. 
$2.00). 

Whatever Mr. Chase writes about busi- 
ness is always interesting and generally 
sound. Here he analyzes the depression. 
It makes hard reading for the professional 
boosters, and disagreeable reading for those 
who think that it is unAmerican to face the 
facts. The level-hearled rank and file will, 
however, have no difficulty in seeing the 
point and weighing the author’s practical 
suggestions: economic disarmament among 
nations, reorganization .of the credit struc- 
ture, an economic planning commission like 
the War Industries Board, revision of the 
Anti-Trust laws, national housing pro- 
grams, outlawry of stock-gambling, main- 
tenance of the wage scale. 


Light on the Horizon 
ForEcASTING Business Cycies. By War- 
ren M. Persons. (New York, John Wiley 
& Sons. $4.50). 

A great American economist and editor 
oi The Review of Economic Statistics, pre- 
sents the most thorough study of the Amer- 
ican business cycle which has yet appeared. 
His conclusion regarding the present de- 
pression will give comfort to all those who 
have been wondering whether we shot the 
whole works in 1929 

“We obtain the probable dates of the 
beginning of recovery from the present 
depression as November, 1930, to Feb- 
ruary, 1931, and the probable dates o7 
the attainment of normal business as 
November, 1931, to April, 1932.” 

The book contains remarkably complete 
tabulations and charts of economic life in 
America since 1860. 


More About Russia 
Pan-SovietismM. By Bruce Hopper. 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). 
Soviet ForeEicN Trapve. Menace or Prom- 
ise. By J. M. Budish and Samuel S. Ship- 
man (New York, Liveright. $2.50). 

The subject of Russia and of the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan has recently attracted so 
much attention that it is a bad week which 
doesn’t see two or more “authoritative” 
books out on the subject. Here are two 
good ones. 

Mr. Hopper has made a firsthand study 
of Russia and of Communism, and is the 
first man to disentangle the rather dis- 
agreeable political traditions of the Russian 
people from the essential idea of Commun- 
ism: a planned economy conducted by the 
State for the benefit of the entire people. 
It makes one regret that other commen- 
tators have failed to discriminate between 
Russia and Communism and to evaluate 
the most lively subject of our times. 


In the second book, two members of the 
Amtorg’s economic staff analyze and de- 
scribe the principal elements in Russian- 
American trade. It is, essentially, a de- 
fense against the charge of “dumping,” 
and, granted the accuracy of their data, a 
remarkably effective argument for contin- 
ued trade relations. 


Good Salesmanship 
Low Pressure Settinc. By James A. 
W orsham. 


The theory of high-pressure salesman- 
ship was to bully your customer into buy- 
ing what you had, whether he needed it or 
not, simply because you wanted to sell it. 
Mr. Worsham’s theory is to find out what 
your customer wants—to outdo his neigh- 
bor, lower his operating costs, save himself 
trouble, improve his plant—and then show 
your customer how your device will an- 
swer his wants. The author further points 
out that the business of industry is no 
longer to supply human needs (which are 
comparatively small) but to meet human 
wants and his technique of salesmanship 
is to permit goods to sell themselves, on 
the basis of supplying wants. A sound 
guide to modern salesmanship. 


Brief Mentions 
WALL STREET AND LoMBARD STREET. By 
Francis W. Hirst. (New York, Mac- 
millan’s. $2.). 

A distinguished British economist, who 

happened to be in New York during Oc- 
tober, 1929, discusses the character and 
causes of the collapse and expounds the re- 
lations between the money markets of Lon- 
don and New York. A _ useful book for 
bankers and brokers. 
EpUCATION FOR BusINESS MANAGEMENT. 
The Case for the Further Development of 
Educational Facilities. (New York, Ox- 
ford Press. $3.25). 

Scientific training for a business career 
is as yet not thoroughly applied in Eng- 
land. British industry depends largely on 
rank-and-file promotion and on inheritance, 
for its leadership. The Director of In- 
dustrial Administration at the University 
of Manchester makes an appeal for sound 
business training in the interests of indus- 
trial leadership. 

Wortp Economic Depression REMEDIES. 
By Srinivas Ram Wagel. (New York, 
Arthur Hill). 

The author of “Finance in China” and 
“Chinese Currency and Banking” proposes 
a technique of international economic co- 
ordination to prevent the recurrence of 
such a depression as the present, in which 
the means of exchange and transfer have 
broken under the task of procuring distri- 
bution and consumption of a more than ade- 
quate production. 
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eAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


H L. GREEN was elected president, 
e and R. C. Waller, vice-president, of 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 

E. W. Garbisch, former vice-president 
and manager of sales of the Post Products 
Company, a division of General Foods 
Corporation, has been elected president of 
the Cellulose Products Corporation, a com- 
pany recently organized to manufacture 
and market a cellulose tissue product. 

Doctor Walter E. Lagerquist, for five 
years investment advisor with the Irving 
Trust Company, has joined the Brookmire 
Economic Service as vice-president. 

Howard C. Allen has been elected a vice- 
president and director of Rudolph Guen- 
ther-Russell Law, Inc. 

Frank R. Phillips, formerly senior vice- 
president, was elected president of the 
Philadelphia Company. 

Don M. Eddy was elected president and 
E. Kay Ford vice-president in charge of 
sales, of the Hanna Furnace Corporation. 


A. HOLLAND, vice-president in 

e charge of operations, was elected 

president of the General Natural Gas 
Corporation. 

Paul Henderson has been elected a vice- 
president of United Aircraft & Transport 
Corporation and chairman of the National 
Air Transport, a subsidiary. 

John F. Harman, dean of the silver in- 
dustry, is retiring as chairman of Handy 
& Harman, which he founded in 1867. 


ERARD B. LAMBERT was elected 

president of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, succeeding King C. Gillette. 
Henry J. Gaisman, who was chairman of 
the Auto Strop Company, acquired by Gil- 
lette last year, becomes chairman. 

George Whitney, partner in J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, and Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the National City Bank, were 
elected trustees of the Consolidated Gas 
Company. 

J. D. Tew, president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, was elected president, and 
F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the United 
States Rubber Company, vice-president of 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 


ECENT deaths among financial and 

business leaders include: George F. 
Baker, dean of American bankers, and 
head of the First National Bank of New 
York, of pneumonia, at 91; Charles A. 
Peabody, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for more than twenty- 
one years, of heart disease, at 83; Richard 
R. Young, vice-president of the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company of New 
Jersey; James R. Pratt, president, Mary- 
land-Delaware Coast Railroad Company ; 
J. A. Mayers, vice-president, Cumberland 
and Allegheny Gas Company. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Needed Co-operation! 


The yard-master was interviewing an 
Irishman who had applied for a job as a 
motor-bus driver. 

“Can you drive a car?” asked the yard- 
raster. 

“Can Oi drive a car? 
Irishman, scornfully. 

“Well, suppose you run the bus into the 
shed.” 

Pat climbed on to the trembling vehicle. 
He looked around, grabbed the biggest 
lever, and pulled it for all he was worth. 
Zip! she went into the shed. Pat saw 
trouble ahead and, guessing what would 
happen, reversed the lever. Out she went; 
then in again. 

“T thought you said you could run a 
car!” demanded the yard-master. 

But Pat had an answer ready. “Oi 
had her in three times. Why didn’t you 
shut the door?”’—$5 prize to J. Haleck 
Prooklyn, N. Y. 


ss” 


repeated the 


Right! 


An Englishman had made a tour of 
America and upon his return to London 
one of his friends asked, “Tell me, how 
did you find the roads in America?” 

“Well,” he replied, “there is a fellow 
over there by the name of Lincoln, and 
he has some mighty good roads. That man 
William Penn owns some fine roads, too. 
Lut there is a fellow over there by the 
name of Detour, who owns many of the 
roads, but they are no good at all.”—Prize 
of Forbes book to E. Zimmer, Chicago, 
Il. 


Worth Trying 


When the agent for the life insuran¢ée 
company paid Mrs. Stone the amount of in- 
surance her husband had carried, he asked 
her to take out a policy on her own life. 

“IT believe I will,” she said, “my husband 
had such good luck with his.”—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


Where the Bonus Went 


First Sailor: “What did you do with 
your bonus?” 

Second Hard Worker: “Well, I spent 
a hundred shooting crap, fifty in a poker 
game, fifty on likker, twenty-five on taxi 
fare, and seventy-five on a girl.” 

First: “But that only makes three hun- 
dred. What did you do with the other 
two hundred?” 

Second: “Oh, I don’t know, I must 
have spent that foolishly.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 


INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The _ following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Book_et FS-5—Describes the securities 
of the Tri-Utilities Corporation. G. L. 
Ohrstrom & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York. 


GENERAL Foops—Write to General 
Foods Corporation, Dept 4-D, 250 Park 
Ave., New York, for a copy of the annual 
report for 1930. 


Security SALESMANSHIP, THE PRoFEs- 
ston—Send to Babson Institute, Extension 
Division, Babson Park, Mass., for a copy 
of free booklet 2025, describing their course 
of training. 


TraDING MetHops—Helpful booklet J9, 
of interest to investors and traders, is of- 
fered by Chisholm & Chapman, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Some Financia Facts—Your copy of 
this booklet will be sent without obligation 
upon request to Bell Telephone Securities 
Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New York. 


Opp Lors—Booklet F. 473 explains 
many advantages offered both to large and 
small investors in diversifying their hold- 
ings. John Muir & Co., 39 Broadway, 
New York. 


Tue Story or Natura, Gas—G. E. 
Barrett & Co., 40 Wall Street, offers this 
booklet and “The Natural Gas Market.” 


BookLtet F6—Describes Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securi- 
ties Co. of Chicago, and the companies 
whose securities they hold. Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., 7 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago. 


Makinc Monty In Stocks—This inter- 
esting book and copies of current stock 
market bulletins may be had free upon 
request to Investors Research Bureau, Inc., 
Div. 982, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wuat Rich Men Know—A booklet of 
interesting facts about investments in first- 
rank common stocks and describing 20th 
Century Fixed Trust Shares. Address 20th 
Century Depositor Corp., 11 Broadway, 
New York. 


Over-THE-CoUNTER—Booklet of quota- 
tions on unlisted public utility, industrial, 
and miscellaneous bonds. Lilley, Blizzard 
& Co., Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SoutTHERN NATURAL Gas CorPpoRATION— 
Annual report as of April 15, 1931, is 
offered by Tri-Utilities Corp., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York. 








Dividends 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the nmth quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable June 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at close of 
business May 15, 1931. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the ninth quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable June 30, 
1931, to stockholders of record at close of 
business June 11, 1931. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 


Secretary and Treasurer 





















The 
North American 
Company 

QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


No. 109 on Common Stock of 24% 
in Common Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th 
of one share for each share held); and 
No. 40 on Preferred Stock of 14% 
in cash (at the rate of 75 cents per share) 
Will be paid on July 1, 1981 to re- 

ive stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 5, 1931. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 























AMERICAN Water Works 
ano LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 








A regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) a share, payable in cash. 
on the common stock of the Company. 

been declared payable August 1, 
1931, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on July 10, 1931 


W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 





















































| ? 
jenn Water Works 
#0PLECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 

A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 

r share on the $6 Series, First Pre- 
erred Stock of the Company, for the 
— ending June 30, 1931, has been 
leclared payable July 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on June 12, 1931. 
W. K. Douwnsar, Secretary. 





























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


April 23rd, 1931 
TS Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.624% per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th of May, 1931 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the ist 
of May, 1931. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 














IMAGINE— 


a dozen leading Advertisers and Agen- 
cies writing copy for one advertisement! 


--- HERE IT IS? 


44 Advertisers are interested in selectivity of coverage 
as never before. The desire to sell the new masses 
passed out with the new era.... Advertisers want 
to know two things about every magazine: 'Do its 
readers have money to spend?’ and ‘Is it read?’. . . 
Character of readers . .. and editorial appeal .. . are 
conclusive evidence for any publication. ... 


44The Review of Reviews makes a most excellent show- 
ing.... It reaches worth-while groups of people. ... 
It reaches the leaders of business, industry and com- 
merce, as well as the homes and families of influential 
community leaders. . . . Its distribution is truly remark- 


able. ... 


41\t would be hard, indeed, to find any better quality 
circulation.... The results from Review of Reviews 
advertising are always satisfactory.... It has been 
a shining light as an advertising medium for a great 
many years... . 


44 We use it and recommend it because it pays. 4/ 


The above comments, all of which refer to the Review of Reviews, are 
excerpts from letters concerning the unusual showing it made in an “every 
subscriber” survey of Youngstown, Ohio. A similar analysis of Atlanta, 
Georgia, subscribers corroborates the original in the important fact that 
3 out of every 5 Review of Reviews readers are executives—influential 
“key” men and women in their communities. 


. Somebody once remarked: 


“Take away all readers of 
periodicals like the Review of T 
Reviews from any important 


economic center, and you para- 
lyze the business of the com- 
munity! Advertisers of products 
and services with high-class ap- 
peal should considerthe unique- 


ly productive Review of Reviews 
market. 


For forty years—Pre-eminent in Moulding Pub- 
lic Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs 


55 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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